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HUS early it is evident that the musical department of the forthooming Inter- 
national Inventions Exhibition is to be formed on a scale of completeness that 
should cause every one interested in the art to: make frequent pilgrimages to 
South Kensington. Twelve years ago an exhibition of old musical instruments, 

which proved a great delight to: the amateur, took place; but the exhibition to be 

opened early in May next will far surpass anything hitherto seen both in extent and 
in arrangement. Within recent times the science of exhibition, so to speak, has under- 
gone development. We no longer arrange articles according to size and colour, as 
certain hanging committees are said to place pictures. The test of the footrule has 
given place to a method by which progress may be illustrated, and the observer is 
enabled ‘to see all in a historical relationship, If the views of the committee are not 
thwarted, and we hope the present intentions will not lightly be departed from, it 
will be impossible for any serious visitor to emerge from the Exhibition, his mind 
filled, as too often happens, with unrelated and transient impressions. The effect of 

@ museum is not unfrequently like that of promiscuous reading in a dictionary. But 

at South’ Kensington the law of growth in musical invention ,is to be illustrated. The 

royal instrument of. Stradivarius will be seen in connection with its poor stringed 
relations, and the noble pianoforte of to-day will acknowledge its kinship with the 
frail clavier on which great masters composed, The result. must) be increased: interest 

in the art, with possibly some stimulus of the acquisitory spirit. For to look at a 

Cremona is to feel carnal promptings to handle and possess, a merely subjective pleasure 

in the fine instruments of the craft being most of all difficult to the musician. In the 


pictorial treatment of music and musicians many valuable exhibits are also expected, 


and a special satisfaction should be derived from some famous portraits of the early 
masters aswell as from the efforts of the Renaissante Art to realise St. Cecilia, the 
patron ‘saint of music... While history naturally has the larger share of attention, the 
art and ‘the musical: problems of ‘to-day will ‘not’ be‘neglected. ‘Something will probably 
pitch ; recent mechanical improvements in 
all kinds of instruments will! be demonstrated ; and on the principle that a sonata can 
only be explained -by-playing it, modern art will have the benefit of exposition by 
trained ‘bodies, orchestral’ and vocal, from numerous quarters, The impetus to be given 
to! invention and’ progréss ‘on’ all ‘sides, and not least in the popular appreciation of 


‘itisic, ‘cannot be’ ‘small. South Kensington will in the coming months’ occupy the 


pleasure-seeking ‘public with features’ that ‘Tie ‘very near social happiness, and the 
musical exhibition. ‘should’ form an ‘admirable | complement to the material helps to a 
healthy society shown in’ the Exhibition of Inet year. 
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wes" music is about to be honoured in 
the person of Mr. Brinley Richards, 
who will, it is said, be the next 
musical knight. The choice will be endorsed 
with satisfaction beyond the limits of the 
Principality. 
(ALREADY overtures have been promised, 
K or actually sent in, from no less than 
' fifty cities in competition for the Phi’- 
harmonic Prize. This indicates a very 
healthy devotion to orchestral writing. 


.- and Handel are, of all musicians, 
J) the most commemorated, and that is 

saying much, Within a period of thirty- 
five years Bach will have had a centenary 
and a bi-centenary ; 
years Handel's glory will have been specially 
recognised with two centenaries and a bi- 
centenary, as this year both masters are 
being again celebrated in Germany and in 
England, In view of the number of musicians 
entitled to our remembrance, some restraint 
on the commemorative impulse may be 
necessary. Great men offer many pegs on 
which to hang commemorations—the year 
of birth, the year of death, the year when 
eertain works were published—and to cele- 
brate all three as we have been doing seems 
a snatching at opportunities rather than an 
expression of reverence, 


N the complex scheme of things there is 
no doubt a place for the German street 
musician, but that place is not outside 

the studio of Mr, Marcus Stone. The artist 
has obtained immunity from the Teutonic 
brotherhood by haling an obstinate player 
to prison, which the magistrate senten- 
tiously remarked “would do him good.” 
If the player chanced to be the individual 
with the persistent staceato bass for all 
tunes, nothing short of swallowing his own 
instrument will do him any good. 


“iho libretti of fair literary quality and 
dealing with a theme of some poetic 

significance seem curiously difficult of 
production. Mr. Goring Thomas has gone 
to Russia for a subject. Mr. Mackenzie is 
understood to be working on a story drawn 
from the Renaissance period in“rance, and 
in “ Manon” the English stage has another 
of those lurid French character - studies 
already somewhat plentiful. Is there no 
one to profit by Wagner's example, and 
uble to present a theme related to the genius 
of the English people ? 


HE American musical critic enjoys a 
latitude of expression which might 
make his English brother discontented. 

We are informed that at a recital by Madame 
Hopekirk the red noses of the audiences 
peered from the depths of sealskin sacques, 
and that the gifted pianist wore a dress of 
crimson velvet. Her playing is “as with 
fingers of velvet moving on a hand of 


and during a hundred. 
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tireless steel.” Here we have a daring 
enrichment of the critical vocabulary. 

HE same writer has a judgment on the 
sonata form which deserves a para- 
graph to itself. He says, “There is 

a secret feeling, away down in the deepest 
corners of the hearts of the average audience, 
that the sonata is an eminently respectable, 
but slightly dreary, form of musical enter- 
tainment. Feeling and expression are too 
commonly sacrificed for form in the sonata, 
and compared with a free development of 
theme it is like a heavy Johnsonian 
essay as compared with an essay in com- 
mon sense and sufficient English.” The 
implication that Dr. Johnson lacked com- 
mon sense and command of language is 
an amusing instance of hitting the wrong 
nail, and suggests the dangers of freedom 
of comparison when accompanied with in- 
sufficient knowledge. 


ROGRAMMES of opera that reach us from 
New York are calculated to excite 
envy. Performances of “Die Wal- 

kiire ” and other works are being given bya 
company drawn from the chief German 
theatres, and embracing such artists as Frau 
Materna and Herr Schott, who represent 
the true Wagnerian tradition. This is one 
outcome of the German population to which 
America has opened hospitable arms. It is 
well known that the impetus given to music 
by Mr. Hallé in Manchester has in a large 
degree been made possible by a similar 
German element in the population. This 
element furnished a steady musical consti- 
tuency at a time when concert enterprises 
involved more risk than now. 


R. JESSE COLLINGS, M.P., the Presi- 
dent of the Birmingham Musical 
Association, has caused the last 

annual report of that body to be circulated 
in the provinces in the hope that it might 
lead to the adoption of similar work in 
other large towns. The report gives evi- 
dence of the healthy civic enterprise for 
which Birmingham has won a reputation. 
A series of vocal and instrumental concerts 
of a high kind are given at very low prices 
of admission—namely, threepence and six- 
pence, the average attendance being about 
2,500, Of the great value of such work it is 
unnecessary here to speak. The scheme, of 
course, involves monetary support by the 
wealthy classes, but there are few purposes 
to which philanthropic energy could better 
turn with surer hope of reward in the 
spectacle of a society growing more and 
more refined, 


is not often that a seven hundredth 

anniversary is celebrated, and Dr. Hop- 

kins’ organ recital at the Temple Church 
last month has an almost unique. interest 
through its association with uch an event. 
In the year 1185 this church of the Knight 
Templars was first consecrated by Heraclius, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, The old order has 
changed, andthe only knights that now 
occupy the Temple are those of the forensic’ 
fray, but still the church bears ite ancient 











name and is devoted to the same sacred uses 
as in the days when it first stood on the 
borders of London town. The magnificent 
organ now in use is of course vastly different 
from the instruments known in olden times, 
The early ones, as Dr. Hopkins saya, had 
no keyboards, and possessed “only slides 
(tongues, as they were called), with which 
it was not possible to do more at the same 
moment than push back a slide with one 
hand while drawing forward another with 
the other hand.” The organ constructed by 
Bernard Schmidt (Father Smith, as he was 
often called) in 1683 was an immense 
advance on these rude beginnings, and the 
story of its being chosen by the benchers of 
the Inner and Middle Temple is so curious 
and amusing that it will bear repetition 
even now. 


MEXARLY in the 17th century an organ 
XX builder of the name of Harris had 

distinguished himself by the organs he 
built for Magdalen College, Oxford, and in 
other places, and the traditions of his art 
were transmitted to three generations of his 
descendants, all skilful and noted for the 
organs they produced. The family, by the 
way, was then settled at Old Sarum, a town 
of which the name now only remains. In 
1682 Renatus Harris, who appears to have 
been grandson of the first, and who was 
then living in “ Wyne Office-court, Fleet- 
strect,” received permission from the henehers 
of the Temple to erect a new organ in their 
church ; Schmidt, a clever German, who 
had settled in this country, obtaining a like 
permission, it being agreed that both pro- 
ductions should be tried, and a vote taken 
on their comparative merits. This accord- 
ingly was done, and Harris's organ was 
placed on the soath side of the Communion 
table, and Schmidt’s in the west-end gallery. 
The competition appears to- have been a 
rather protracted one, for it was not till the 
beginning of 1683 that the critical benchers 
gave their verdict. We are told that the 
organs were first tried separately on ap- 
pointed days, and then on the same day. 
At last it was announced that Schmidt’s had 
secured the preference. It had _ three 
manuals, twenty-three stops, and 1,715 pipes. 
The present organ has seventy stops and 
3,643 pipes. 


FO playing of concertel music is ever 
i worth very much unless’ the players 
have had frequent opportunities of 
practising together. This must be acknow- 
ledged at once when it is remembered that 
a perfect concerted performanes eannot be 
the result’ of one) person's) playing, but of 
the efforts of all the performers combined. 
In this way the wise policy of Mr. Chappell 
in his Monday and. Saturday Popular 
Concerts, maintaining, as far.-as. possible, 
“fixity of tenure” in his famous string 
quartett party (of which Signor | Piatti has 
been a member since 1859), is:shown. On 
the Continent there have been several 2890- 
ciations of artistes for the same purpose, 
which have gained deserved renown 
through the wonderful ensemble resulting 
from years of musical partnership of this 
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kind. The “Florentine Quartett,” led by 
Herr Becker, has long been well known, 
and we have pleasure in calling attention to 
another quartett party, now on a visit to 
this country, whose collective title is taken 
from the city of Cologne. Herr Heckmann, 
the very accomplished ‘violinist, is their 
leader, the other artists being Herren 
Forberg, Allekotte, and Bellmann. Their 
playing at recent concerts: in Vienna, in 
which they were joined by Brahms, the 
celebrated composer, aroused in critics and 
the public generally enthusiasm which 
Herr Hauslick designates as “ unparalleled.” 
They intend to give three concerts in 
London, under Herr Franke’s management, 
on Feb. 26 and March 3 and 10, and their 
advent will certainly be welcomed with 
interest by all who care for the best music. 


0 those whose recollection can go back 
ly thirty or forty years, the news of the 
death of Mme. Sainton-Dolby is of 
painful interest. For many years she was 
the leading contralto singer in oratorio and 
on the concert platform, and for her Men- 
delssohn wrote the contralto music in the 
“Elijah,” that greatest and most popular 
oratorio of modern times. Long after her 
voice had lost its original sweetness and 
power, she was listened to with delight for 
the exquisite feeling and taste displayed in 
everything she sang. In 1870 she retired 
from public life, and only once since that 
time, at her husband’s—M. Sainton—fare- 


well concert\in the Albert Hall in 1883, | ‘ 


did she emerge from her retirement. But 
her vocal academy for young ladies became 
well known, and many excellent and fa- 
vourite vocalists at the present day gladly 
trace their most efficient training to her 
care. She wrote a number of popular songs, 
besides two cantatas, “St. Dorothea” and 
“The Story of the Faithful Soul,” which 
were produced with success. Her silver 
wedding was to have been celebrated on the 
4th of last month, but she was then too ill to 
meet her friends, and on the 18th she calmly 
passed away from this life, 


pee can now boast the largest school 
I of music, in number of students, in 

the world. This is the Guildhall 
School, with 2,500 names on the books. 
Considering the very recent date at which 
this institution was established, such rapid 
progress is almost unprecedented. At the 
Royal Academy of Music 559, and at the 
new Royal College of Music 153 pupils are 
taught. Notwithstanding the recent dicta 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan, we are inclined to 
think that the result of all. this musical 
education will in a little while be found to 
be not only a better appreciation of good 
music generally, but also a wider desire for 
its cultivation, and therefore—better times 
for musicians, In connection with the 
Royal College of Music an interesting in- 
cident occurred at the well-known Savage 
Club a few weeks ago. Mr. J. W. Carrodus, 
son of the violinist, a very young flute- 
player of great promise, iad won the Savage 
Club scholarship at the College, and he and 
his father were present with Sir George 


Grove at a dinner of the club, where they 
received a very cordial greeting. 
HE congregation of the University of 
bl Oxford has decided to open the degree 
of “Mus. Bac.” to lady musicians. 
The prospect of “lady bachelors” is a novel 
and entertaining one, and we wish our 
musical sisters every success in the field 
thus opened to them. 

N a leading article on Scottish nationality 
the Stundard says :—“ Scotch melodies 
are certainly better appreciated by 

Scotch audiences in London than in Edin- 
burgh, Scotch speakers more enthusias- 
tically greeted, Scotch customs more parti- 
cularly adhered to. Here, or at the Anti- 





podes, on St. Andrew's Day, or any other.} 


national festival of the kind, a loyal Scot 
will consume a meal of haddock, haggis, 
and whiskey, which, unless his life were 
spent in the open air,;, he would, in his 
native land, fly from in abject terror of 
indigestion and nightmare. Not all men’s 
nerves, even though they be born among 
the hills, are proof against the strains of 
the bagpipes heard at inconvenient times ; 
but the true Scot abroad, though his work 
may be interrupted and his brain bewil- 
dered when he hears the noise, hushes the 
imprecations that rise to his lip, and tries to 
believe that he enjoys the music.” 

E are not concerned with the place 
fu which haggis and whiskey hold in 
the affection of the Scot at home, 
and that the latter especially is still in pretty 
strong request in the “Land o’ Cakes,” our 
readers are probably aware. But we wonder 
if the writer of the article has ever formed 
one of the 10,000 or 15,000 Scotchmen 
assembled in the Waverley Market at Edin- 


burgh on New Year’s night, and has heard’ 


the rapturous applause which the ancient 
melodies of Scotland never fail to call forth 
from that vast audience; we wonder if he 
has ever gone with the throng who press the 
footsteps of the Castle Pipers as they march 
up and down the gardens of Prince’s-street. 
We suspect not. His experience probably 
begins and ends with a “ Burns Night” at 
St. James’s Hall. 


£ did not require the American concert 
given a few weeks ago to convince 

us of the existence of many good 
artistes whose birthplace has been on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but the pro- 
gramme provided failed to show American 
composers to the same advantage. The first 
part of the concert under Mr. Louis Mel- 
bourne’s management was entirely devoted 
to“ American” compositions, and it is not too 
much to say that the singers were heavily 
handicapped in consequence, and only 
showed at their best in the second and 
miscellaneous part. We understand some 
more of these concerts will be given, when, 
possibly, mors favourable specimens of 
genius from Outré Mer may be brought 
forward. As-to the singers, Miss Griswold 
has already made a reputation in France 





and in this country, Miss Lena Little and 





Mrs. Thayer sang well and artistically, and 
among the gentlemen Mr. Frank Walker, 
possessing a well-trained bass voice of good 
quality, did so well that we may expect to 
see him take a prominent place among our 
artistes during the coming season. 





CCORDING to a Welsh paper, the colliers 
rat of Pontypridd devote the leisure of 
their Saturday afternoons to the prac- 
tice of pianoforte music, and their spare 
coin to the payment of the enterprising pro- 
fessional who attends to give them lessons. 
This would be music for the people With a 
vengeance, but we fear that the story 
must be taken with the usual allowance of 
salt. It reminds us of the halcyon days of 
70, when, in mining circles, a “ Broadwood 
Grand” ‘was said to be a not unusual 
wedding-present. 


is seldom that the veneration for great 
f" men has gone so far as the ascertainment 

of the exact spot where stood the cradle 
of their babyhood. Mozart, as will be seen 
from the story of his life on another page, 
did not suffer while he lived from excess of 
adulation on the part of his fellow-country- 
men ;.but the unusual honour may now 
be claimed for him of an inscription — 
“Here stood Mozart's cradle”! There is a 
sad irony in this fact, as contrasted with the 
other one that the spot where, without a 
single friend by the grave’s side, his body 
was lowered to its last resting-place in St. 
Marie's Churchyard at Vienna is-not-known. 
We are now told that a bust of the great 
composer is placed in the room where ho 
was born, on the fourth floor of an old house 
in Salzburg, and in the corner of the room 
is an inscription pointing out the exact place 
where tradition says his cradle stood nearly 
a hundred and thirty years ago. 


"® name of Herr Joachim is one to 
conjure with. Since the days when 

Mendelssohn praised so warmly the 
“marvellous boy,” who played before him, 
until the present time, he has been the 
sworn champion of classical music, and as 
an interpreter of jhe great masters stands 
alone. Others— Mme. Norman Neéruada, 
Signor Sarasate, Herr Wilhelmj—may rival 
him in tone and brilliancy of execution ; 
but leave him alone with Bach, Beethoven, 
Spohr, or Mendelssohn, and no one can 
approach him. No wonder that Herr 
Joachim’s reception at the Saturday Popular 
Concert on Feb. 14th was a demonstrative 
one, and that on the Monday following he 
received an almost equally loud ovation 
from the crowded audience. His solos at 
these concerts were, at the first, the lovely 
adagio from Spohr's G minor concerto ; and 
at the second, his favourite cheval de bataille, 
the tremendously difficult “Chaconne” by 
Bach. In these, as also in the quartetts by 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn in which ho 
took part, there was to be noticed that 
complete devotion to the composer's thought 
that is such an unfailing sign of the true 
artist—far above the petty thought of how 
to astonish the public with his clever play- 
ing, or the fours de force that may show off 
his own miserable little cleverness ! 
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Mudica? loife in 
loondon. 


HE previous Monday and Saturday Popular 
— Concerts had presented an uneventful level 

of excellence, Mme. Néruda, who has been 
playing splendidly this season, leading on 
each occasion, like the gifted chieftainess that 
she is. A greater variety always naturally 
appears in Mr. Chappell’s choice of pianists 
than in that of his quartett-players, and 
during the past month Mme, Essipoff, Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann, Mme. Haas, Mr. 
Charles Hallé, and Mr. Max Pauer have all 
in turn appeared at the pianoforte. At the 
concert of the 26th, Dvorak’s Trio in F minor, 
played by Mr, Hallé, Mme. Néruda, and 


Signor Piatti, was the most interesting 
feature. ‘This, we understand, will be re- 
peated during the season, Herr Joachim 


taking part in it. On the 2nd, Brahms’ 
Sextet, the second composed by him in G 
major, was performed by Mme. Nérada and 
MM. Ries, Straus, Zerbini, Pezze, and Piatti, 
a work, though not so well-known as the first, 
replete with charm and originality of con- 
ception and workmanship. The concert of 
the oth was distinguished by Mme. Haas's 
conscientious and refined playing of  Beet- 
hoven’s six variations of an air in F, and 
Chopin's Andante Spiniato.,. At the concert 
on the previous Saturday Mme. Néruda had 
made her last appearance, playing Handel’s D 
major Sonata, and as an encore Spohr’s 
Barcarole, in a way that made all who listened 
regret that the evenings, which for the last 
three months this accomplished lady had 
rendered so delightful, were at-an end, 








;ECIDEDLY this fellow has great ideas,”’ 
said Habencek of Berlioz, and the world 
has now pretty well come round to the 

same opinion, “L’Enfance de Christ,” his 
sacred trilogy, recently performed by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, is a work of pure poetic 
conception and simple restful beauty, such as 
it is difficult to associate with the name of 
Berlioz—that strange impulsive being, who 
seemed always moving about in a whirlwind 
of his own, Everyone knows his mystifica- 
tion of the Parisians with the * Chorus of the 
Shepherds,” ascribed by him to an imaginary 
Pierre Ducré of the Sainte Chapelle of Paris 
‘in the seventeenth century, “ Perfect ! 
delicious! “4s is music! Time has changed 
none of its freshness. Your M, Berlioz could 
not produce anything like it!" This, accord- 
ing to his own statement, was the style in 
which the piece, really written by himself, 
was praised. Apart from this childish little 
hoax, and also some amusingly explicit direc- 
tions for producing pianos and fiani'ssimos 
from the unseen chorus by the opening and 
closing of the door of the room in which they 
are placed, the work is of serious and elevated 
feeling. 
Herod’s Dream,” “ The Flight into Egypt,” 
and “ The Coming to Sais.” The first part, 


with the characteristic March of the Night 
Watch, and the weird and curious incantation 
music of the Hebrew magicians (in this one 


It is divided into three parts, “ King 
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| bar of three crotchets alternates with one of of | orchestral accompaniment. Her second solo, 


four), is, perhaps, open to the charge of being 
rather melodramatic in sentiment, though the 
| beauty of the duet for Joseph and Mary at 
| Bethlehem, “ O darling child,” is of a higher 

order. The orchestral interludes, ‘The Flight 

into Egypt,” “The Repose of the Holy 

Family,” and the serenade in the third part 
| are delightfully graceful and imaginative, and 
were played at this concert exceedingly well. 
Miss Carlotta Elliott, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. R. Hilton sang the principal 
parts in very artistic style, and Mr. Charles 
Hallé, to whom this country is so‘much in- 
debted for its acquaintance with Berlioz, con- 
ducted. Bach’s cantata, “God’s time is best,” 
and Goetz’s lovely setting of the 137th Psalm, 
were also performed the same evening. 





HERE are many who would say that Liszt 
as a pianist is incomparable, as a composer 
he is a bore, and without going so far— 

for we remember his Rhapsodies Hongroises and 
Potmes Symphoniques—it must be acknow- 
ledged that he has written a great deal of very 
ugly and pretentiously vapid music. But Mr. 


think so, and year after year he gives concerts 
to the glorification of his master’s name, and 
with programmes rigidly confined to his 
master’s music, At the concert last month 
the chief place was given to the ‘“ Dante 
Symphony.” The first part, “L’Inferno,” 
is one huge cacophonous medley, with only 
a brief respite of melody representing the 
Francesca and Paolo episode, in the midst 
of what someone has called “ masses of sound 
without connection, shape, or purpose.” After 
this, Purgatorio” and “ Paradiso,” the latter 
including a chorus of female voices singing 
the Magnificat to the great Gregorian time, 
follow—but the return to common-place silence 
at the end is the most grateful of all! Mr. 
Bache played with great earnestness Liszt’s 
first pianoforte concerto, and. Mlle. Barbi 
sang a really fine scena, “ Jeanne D’Arc au 
Bucher.” The rest of the programme was 
made up of an arrangement of the “ Rakocsy 
March,” “ Angelus,” and a march from the 
oratorio “ Christus,” but none of these have 
the mark of genius upon them. 





HE Crystal Palace Concerts, after the long 
Christmas interval, were resumed on 

Feb. 14th, Why the National Anthem, 

with a solo for the organ, should have been 
performed on this,occasion is not quite clear. 
The concert was full of interest, comprising 
as it did Beethoven's ‘“ Emperor Concerto,” 
played with great taste and spirit by Mme. 
Essipoff, and the same composer's beautiful 
second symphony, and Mendelssohn's ever wel- 
come “ Meeresstille,””. A new concert. over- 
ture by Mr. Claudius H. Couldery, an Associate 
of the Academy of Music, presented nothing 
very noteworthy. Mlle. Anna Soubré made 
her début in England at this concert, and 
proved herself the possessor of a pleasing and 
sympathetic soprano voice, not very. strong 
but evidently carefully trained... She sang the 
fine air “Il est doux, il est bon” from, Mas- 
senet’s ‘‘ Herodiade,’”’ but her voice struggled 
almost jn vain against the far too noisy 








Walter Bache, as a faithful disciple, dogs not: 
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“Air de la Ronde des Songes,” by C. De 
Grandval, a graceful and animated air, was 
much more sooessft}; 


R. Boosry’s Ballad Concerts have been 
providing weekly enjoyment for. the 
large class of those who like songs of 

the drawing-room type. What can be better 
in this way than to hear Miss Mary Davies 
sing about “ Saturday Night,” or Mme. 
pps, Sterling repeat “The Lost 
Chord ” “The Better Land,” Mr, Lloyd 
tell the Halntive story of “ Sweethearts, 4 
Mr. Maas call on Maud to “ Come into the 
Garden,” Mr. Santley rattle. off the praises 
of “Father O'Flynn,” or Mr. Maybrick give 
the sensational tale of “The Shipwrecked 
Shipmates”? Mme. Trebelli has sung at 
two of the concerts, winning great applause, 
though her style is far more suited for the 
stage than for the concert-room. Mme. 
Norman-Néruda has contributed a very great 
attraction to these entertainments. by her 
brilliant violin solos, No one can play such 
pieces as her favourite ‘‘ Ballad and Polo- 
naise,”’ by Vieuxtemps, .‘ Polonaise,” by 
Wieniawski, or ‘Scherzo Fantastique,” by 
Bazzini, better than she can. On Ash 
Wednesday a concert of sacred music was 
given. A special interest was ‘attached to the 
concert of the 11th: ult. in the appearance of 
Miss Violet Cameron, so well known in opera 
bouffe, for the first time asa singer of senti- 
mental ballads.. She was fairly successful in 
Tosti’s ‘‘Good-bye”’ and. ‘Come back to 
Erin,” and with practice, , possessing .as. she 
does a very pleasing and tuneful mezzo- 
soprano voice, will, no doubt, be a welcome 
addition to our concert singers. 


pe 


wo of the works prddiioed at the Bach 
mt concert on the 19th had not ‘been 
“heard in London ‘before, ‘Scenes from 
Prometheus Unbound,” ‘by: Dr. Hubert Parry, 
and “The Star of Bethlehem,” by Herr 
Friedrich Kiel, a professor at the Berlin 
Hochschule. Dr. Parry has not been very 
fortunate in his choice of subjects ; there is 
little dramatic consistency in» it, and. there is 
a vagueness and uneasy restlessness about the 
music, an aiming after effects that cannot be 
properly realised, that almost inevitably 
comes of choosing such a tremendous subject, 
with “The Earth” as one of the. inter- 
locutors, and Jupiter and’ Prometheus as 
the chief disputants. Only towards the 
end, where the choruses of spirits chant 
the glad tidings of universal restoration and 
liberty, does Dr. Parry show his real 
strength. Here the music is: grand, melo- 
dious, and powerful, and: the effect’ of instru- 
ments and voices splendidly combined in the 
song of triumph is most striking. Mr. Brere- 
ton sang the part of | Prometheus. Mrs. 
Hutchinson, Miss Hilda Wilson, and ‘Mr. 
Edward Lloyd: were efficient in the other 
principal parts. After the Pastoral Symphony 
from Bach’s ‘ Christmas Oratorio "’ had been 
played (with the oboe d’amore of the com- 
poser’s time restored), Kiel’s “Star of Bethle- 
hem " was performed. ' Without being -of 





striking merit, it is a scholarly production. © 
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II.—To a Provincia, Musicat Critic. 
#29, HEN visiting your town before the com- 
mencement of the musical season, 
I had occasion to compliment you 
upon one or two sentences in a 
concert notice, which seemed.to me to display 
insight. Since that time you have done me 
the honour ‘of forwarding to me week by 
week the musical criticisms contributed by 
you to the columns of the Zoodleton Times, 
and I feel that some acknowledgment should 
be forthcoming. The large amount of space 
which that journal devotes to music does its 
editor infinite credit, and I have no doubt 
that it has done much to awaken in Tootleton 
the enthusiasm which displays itself, not only 
in your crowded halls, but in the astonishing 
number of your local amateurs. I yet retain 
avivid remembrance of my first introduction 
to your enlightened town—of that last sultry 
autumn evening when every window of every’ 
house was open, and when it seemed that 
every room had its musical instrument, and 
every instrument its musician. Here a flute 
appealed repeatedly but respectfully to angels 
ever bright and fair, while over the way a 
piano thundered out the trumpet opening of 
the Gloria. A step or two further ushered me 
into the presence of “Hold the Fort” and the 
Ruby Waltz; indeed, my promenade was an 
unbroken progress from melody to melody. 
If it had only been possible to foretell the key 
of the new as I passed out of the old, in order 
that I might have sought some silent entry in 
which to indulge a brief mental modulation to 
soften the harshness of transition, my happi- 
ness would have been fairly complete. The 
level of the music was not high, but at least 
there was plenty of it, and I recognised with 
satisfaction the dominant impulse of your popu- 
lation towards the art which interests me. 

It was naturally, therefore, a source of 
curiosity to me to know how far the local. 
press fulfilled its duties towards this growing 
crowd of aspirants to the appreciation, if not 
to the performance, of music—whether it was 
in the hands of men to whom a violin solo 






was only so much “scraping of horsehair on. 


the intestines of cats,” or whether it was under 
the direction of men with some musical dis- 
crimination. Almost as much depends upon 
the editors as upon the critics in this regard, 
and the most able critic may be stultified by 
ignorant editorial limitation or interposition. 
In this respect, however, I found that you had 
no great reason for complaint, and it remained 
to ascertain under which of the broader critical 
styles your work was to be ranked. So far as 
my experience has gone there are three lead- 
Ing critical types, of which only two display 
individual merit. The first of the triad is the 
critical reporter, who is content with the pro- 
duction of a qualified programme. A concert 
was held ; it was held in a certain place ; 
there were so many people present ; and the 
pieces were—here insert the list, with conven- 
tonal qualifications—a brilliant overture, a 
plaintive nocturne, a grand sonata, and a 
charming song. A little ingenuity in varying 
the introduction of the sentences, a concluding 


‘man that a millstone were hanged about his 





statement of the number of encores and the 
satisfaction of tthe audience, and the notice is 
complete. Work of this kind has at least the 
merit of unpretentiousness, and affords a little 
variety amongst the announcements that A 
cut B’s throat or picked C’s pocket, that D 
has a bay mare for sale, and that X will 
no longer be answerable for the debts of 
Mrs, X. But it is ot course a merely 


mechanical product, of doubtful interest even | 


as an item of news, and though I notice an 
occasional tendency in your own work to 
lapse into the reporting style, you are suc- 
cessful for the most part in avoiding it. 

The critic of the impressionist type is a far 
more interesting figure, and the class is a wide 
and popular one. It really includes all to 
whom music is of interest rather as a stimulus 


to the imagination than as a source of pure | 


pleasure in: tonic progressions and combina- 
tions; and it comprises, therefore, many 
minds of an exceedingly high order with 
whom the literary faculty is dominant, and 
the musical faculty subservient to literary 
ends. To the poet and the artist a piece of 
music is. primarily a poem or a picture, and 
the merit of the piece to them is largely con- 
stituted by its imaginative suggestiveness ; the 
abstract pleasure of the pure musician, the 
scholastic relish of subtle logical treatment 
for its own sake, is subordinate if not altoge- 
ther lacking. The worth of the resultant 
criticism is not only a question of musical 
taste but of general literary power ; and if'the 
latter be of a low order, it were better for a 


neck and he cast into the sea, than that he 
should take pen in hand. 

It would scarcely be kind to cite from your 
own notices examples of impressional criticism 
which fail to attain an ideal standard ; let me 
rather quote from a programme which lies 
before me of a Tootleton Orchestral Concert. 
The subject is the opening ad/egro (F major) 
of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. ‘The 
leading phrase,” says our critic, ‘‘ forms, as it 
were, the backbone or trunk of the move- 
ment, little themes budding out here and 
there, but mostly terminating in leaves 
about which there can be no mistake, ending 
in the same simple melody, gliding along like 
the waves of the wind over the grass ready for 
the mower—no disturbing element to distract 
or startle us, or take our attention from the 
quiet calm which we all delight in when 
viewing or appreciating the beauties of the 
woods and fields. Heart chords are struck, 
and a very little imaginative picturing on 
Beethoven’s text line while his noble strains 
are being played, should transport us to ‘the 
ethereal mountain and the distant main,’ and 
thus enjoy in thought ‘the breath of nature 
and her endless bloom.’”’ I am tempted to 
extend the quotation, but this is sufficient for 
my purpose. I need not point out its defects 
in grammar, its mixed metaphors, and the 
general display of muddleheadedness in which 
the cited phrases shine like flamingo feathers 
in the tangled hair of a savage. Nothing 
demands greater self-repression and more cul- 
tured taste than impressionist writing ; the 
popular sense of the ridiculous will detect the 
smallest chink of absurdity, and sweep away 





the whole laboured fabric in a torrent of 


laughter. The need of caution requires 
emphasis in view of the fact that writing of 
this kind has multiplied of late. The growing 
tendency to give articulateness to music by 
allying it with definite ideas, the development 
of musical motives, the higher appreciation 
of certain forms of programme music, of 
symphonic poems and pictures, have natu- 
rally reacted upon musical criticism. Many 
are induced to apply these principles of one 
department of modern musical composition in 
their interpretation of all music, and to seek 
an explicit or concrete association with even 
the most abstract musical forms as* their 
definite and necessary meaning. 

I am not complaining of this tendency, 
which I regard as one phase of modern artistic 
progress ; I. merely assert its dangers where it 
is unaccompanied with high literary power 
and with the modesty which befits the enun- 
ciation of purely subjective matter. Criticism 
of this kind has always a large element of 
uncertainty. The impressionist is, as often as 
not, a man of moods, of glooms, and of rap- 
tures, from whose criticisms it is almost pos- 
sible to infer what he had for dinner before 
the concert, how the world is using him, and 
whether he is on speaking terms with his 
wife. -One concert is a source of unalloyed 
delight to him—his mother-in-law has written 
to say she could not come to stay with him, 
or a rich aunt has departed this life and he is 
her nearest and dearest one. The violins may 
be a quarter flat, the oboe may miscount his 
bars, the elderly sopranos of the chorus may 
scale melodic heights with af impetuosity 
altogether oblivious of tone or key, the leading 
contralto may refuse to let go her note until 
all the others are silent, to the utter ruin of 
rests and harmonies—but these things are 
nothing to his exultant soul, and the next 
day's journal dubs everything superb. A 
week later his mother-in-law has written to 
say she will arrive that night, or his aunt has 
left her money to the Hospital for Debilitated 
Cats; and though the programme may be 
perfect and the orchestra may excel itself, he 
finds nothing worthy of praise except, per- 
haps, some melancholy number with a minor 
motive expressive of mothers-in-law or debili- 
tated cats. Agairfst this danger your only 
safeguard is a solid basis of technical acquire- 
ment, and this brings me to the third critical 
type, which is antithetic to the impressional. 

This is the purely technical critic, whose 
work, if of less general interest, is of inestim- 
able value in helping to keep performances at 
their highest level. He isa man of doubtful 
popularity with an orchestra or a chorus, for 
he is swift to detect false notes and bad entries, 
inferior instrumental or vocal tone, laxity of 
discipline, mistaken readings and the like, 
and he indicates the weak points with the 
cold-blooded infallibility of one having autho- 
rity, and not as the impressionist scribes. He 
is apt to err in the treatment of music as 
though it were solely of the nature of a 
mathematical problem—a question of me- 
chanical accuracy, of time-signatures unvary- 
ing as fate, of note-combinations as note- 
combinations. But his criticism is not merely 
subjective and superfluous. Unfortunately he 
has as many fraudulent imitations as most 
patent medicines are supposed to have. It is 
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not difficult to get upa smattering of ‘technical 
terms which might deceive the very elect, and 
the trick is common enough. I am very far 
from suggesting that you are a fraudulent 
imitation ; but in one or two ot your notices 
you fall into the common error of critics who 
would be technical. You overdo it, as the 
hapless Jerome Paturot did in Reybaud's 
novel of that name, when with the aid of a 
few books he accomplished a musical feut/leton 
which must have used up all the italics in the 
office of his journal, Let me beg of you to 
economise in this respect. The ideal critic of 
the technical class is.not the man who can 
exhaust in a single notice the whole of a 
musical dictionary from abbandonamente to 
Zwilfachteltakt. 

Of course I do not aim at giving you a 
complete series of critical types, or I might 
refer to the antiquarian critic who knows 
where everything has been sung or played by 
everybody from the time of Tubal Cain down 
to the present—the anecdotic critic and 
others, with their numerous blends. Indeed, 
in this last respect you seldom find a perfectly 
pure critical type, and I have already indicated 
that you waver yourself between the three on 
which I have laid stress. This is in part due 
to the fact that you are still, if you will pardon 
me the expression, in ‘“ the awkward squad.” 
Your style will become more defined with 
increased practice. In the meantime you 
have two things to keep before you. Asa 


journalist you have to reconcile critical effi- 


ciency with a popular method, and this can 
only be secured by aiming at a joint ideal. 
Strive to perfect your technical knowledge ; 
but be careful not to obtrude it—employing it 
rather to moderate and give certainty to your 
use of the picturesque verbal treatment of the 
impressionist school, 

lam, &c., 

A SUPERANNUATED CRITIC. 





A Fixst Nigur Lone Aco.—The following 
is a translation of an interesting German play- 
bill: “To-night, Friday, the 30th September, 
1791, the comedians of the Imperial, Royal and 
Privileged Theatre Auf der Wieden will per- 
form, for the first time, ‘Die Zauberfléte,’ a 
two-act opera by Emmanuel Schikaneder.”’ 
Then follow the names of the performers and 
the characters they sustained. “ The music is 
by Herr Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, capell- 
meister and composer in the service of His 
Imperial and Royal Majesty. Out of conside- 
ration for the honourable and respected public 
and friendship for the author of the piece, 
Herr Mozart will himself conduct the orches- 
tra.” Then, after a separating line, the bill 
continues thus: “The book of the opera, 
ornamented with two copperplate engravings, 
representing Herr Schikaneder in exactly the 
costume he wears in the part of Papageno, 
may be had of the treasurer of the theatre, 
price 30 kreutzers.” Next comes another 
separating line, and then: “ Herren Gayl and 
Neesthaler, painters to the theatre, flatter 
themselves they have exerted themselves with 
the greatest artistic zeal, according to the plan 
of the work.”” Finally we read: “ The prices 
of admission are the same as usual. Commence 
at seven o'clock.” 


ScRuvert’s Sonatas. 


XI. 

HE Scherzo is now the movement claim- 
ing our attention in our survey of the 
material of which the Sonata in D, 
opus £3, consists. This movement is 

in the key of the sonata, and opens with broad 
and massive chords ‘of diatonic harmony, 
chiefly tonic and dominant, and in a marked, 
and it may be also said almost martial, 
rhythm, 


— Allegro ene. 











which after eight bars stands in abeyance for 
eight more, while the nature of the music is 
entirely changed to a suave melody consisting 
of a two-bar strain sequentially treated, after 
which a return is made to the original rhythm, 
but at first piano for four bars till the re-entry 
of the opening motive already quoted. At 
the conclusion of this the second idea is again 
introduced, but transposed, and this is made 
to bring about a full close in the dominant 
key, at which point a double bar marks the 
conclusion of the first part of this movement. 

The next part opens with a development of 
the rhythm of the first idea, and, like the 
corresponding portion in the sonata form, 
modulates incessantly, and thus copies closely 
the free fantasia part. A return is then made 
to the first motive, though its treatment is not 
exactly the same as before. The second idea 
consistently follows this again, and to make 
all things accord in plan that, too, is diffe- 
rently treated, the melodic figure of which 
now changes hands. As at the first, this is 
followed by a return to the first motive, which 
in its turn again gives way for the second ; 
but this time it is not a mere transposed 
edition, though it receives considerable modi- 
fication ; it then leads round to a full close in 
the key of the tonic to conclude this portion 
of the movement. 

The trio affords good contrast to the 
scherzo, in both style and matter. In the 
first place, the key is changed to G, which 
when compared with the scherzo might be 
termed subdominant tonality. In the second 
place, the style is more placid and subdued, 
for not only is it to be played piano with a 
strongly emphasised chord at the repetitions 
of the eight-bar rhythm, but nothing of 
greater activity than a crotchet is included. 

The quiet nature of the trio is changed to- 
wards the middle of it, where an effective 
crescendo and diminuendo as the higher notes 
of the piano are approached and quitted, is 
most skilfully introduced. At the close of 
the trio the da capo of the scherzo is joined to 
it by ten bars of connecting matter, and 
after its complete recapitulation ending with 
Sortissimo tone, a pianissimo coda follows and 
brings to a calm and peaceful termination a 
movement of considerable interest. 

The final movement of this sonata is a 





rondo of sprightly character, whose leading 





motive is accompanied by the left hand in 
staccato chords, in which the basses move up 
and down (between tonic and dominant more 
frequently) incessantly. 

Sullivan in the refrain to his tune “ Onward, 
Christian Soldiers’? (to quote a well-known 
illustration), has a moving bass of a similar 
description, even though the accompanying 
music is quite different, and many other com- 
posers have and are constantly making use of 
the same device, which may fairly be regarded 
as common property. Here it is. 

















Triplets are now introduced, and make 
7 | plessant variety after this perhaps a little 
monotonous accompaniment, and a full close 
in the key of the dominant prefaces the return 
to the initial motive, which after a few bars 
receives a little variety at the composer's 
hands by a transient modulation to the keys 
of D minor and B flat, after which a little 
supplementary allusion to the triplet figure 
closes this portion, which is marked for 
repetition. 

Increased activity is the order of the day 
for the next part, for the four pulsations of 
the bar which up to this point have had 
nothing quicker than two or else three notes 
to each, now get four, which to produce uni- 
formity of idea are mingled with the pre- 
viously-established triplets. The chief idea of 
this part is 
which is treated in a variety of ways, now in 
unison for both hands, next with a detached 
quaver accompaniment for the left hand, then 
started from a different degree of the scale, 
and after a repetition of most of these, it is 
developed more and more, and alternately is 
taken by either hand against opposing matter 
in the other, until the left hand starts a rush 
in an ascending passage, of which it forms the 
design, and reaches a climax at the summit in 
two surprising minor chords instead of major, 
the two major ones following after as supple- 
mentary, and leading to a descending rush of 
alternately strongly-emphasised quaver chords 
which lead to a close on the dominant. It 
continues on in this way quite as far again, 
and a listener would be beginning to think 
that Schubert must have forgotten that he 
was writing a rondo, and that a return to the 
initial motive was being anxiously watched 
for, when this ascending rush is once more 
started with the left hand, and continued 
with the right into a shake of two bars in 
length (all written out), and the long-looked- 
for rondo motive comes again at last. 

It is much more florid and ornamented than 
it was at the first, four notes to a beat gene- 
rally supplanting the previous two, and even 
the triplets have to give way for the increased 
animation, and are so also represented by four 
notes to a beat instead of three. Otherwise, 
from this point down to.the next double 
bar is a repetition of both harmony and matter 
of all the music preceding the first double bar. 
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For the next episode the key is changed to 
G (signature as well), the time is also slackened 
a little, and the whole of the matter entirely 
new. This is well contrasted with that of the 
first episode, for a melody is given to the right 
hand in detached chords agajnst an animated 
left hand accompaniment chiefly in confined 


arpeggio. 





This receives a good deal of attention and 
development at the hands of the composer, so 
that before he has said his full say) on the 
subject, the portion attains larger dimensions 
than even the lengthy first episode did. The 
matter too is most interesting, and calculated 
to sustain the attention of the listener not- 
withstanding its great length. The composer 
eventually makes a full close in the key of G, 
which note he afterwards maintains four bars 
by way of tonic pedal, and then begins to 
think about returning to his original key. 
This he consistently accomplishes by flatten- 
ing his third in his present major tonic 
harmony and thus makes it minor. He then 
uses that note as the dominant minor ninth 
of the returning key, and so gets back by a 
very short yet satisfactory cut. 

The dominant of the incoming key well 
established as a pedal, a similar shake to that 
at the close of the first episode heralds the 
final return of the chief motive. More in- 
cessant activity than even the second repeti- 
tion of this initial subject brought to bear is 
now the order of the day, for, though no 
quicker notes are introduced for the right 
hand, they are now incessant, not periodic as 
before, while the left hand really doubles its 
action by giving reiterated quavers instead of 
crotchets. The result of this in effect is 
greater excitement, and increased expectation 
from the listener, which is as it should be, for 
the greater effects are always planned to be 
produced latest, for when the attention begins 
to weary, more is required to sustain the 
interest. 

Thus closes a sonata worthy in every respect 
to bear the name of Schubert, and if a pianist’s 
acquaintance with the composer was solely 
made through this one composition, he or she 
could not fail to discover that in its interpre- 
tation, association had been made with a tone 
poet of the very first order. 


(Zo be continued.) 








— A new edition of Quicherat’s “Life of Adolphe 
Nourrit” will shortly appear. This work is the most 
complete biography of a singer ever written (three 
Volumes, 1,000 pages).- Mr, Quicherat was Nourrit’s 
Personal friend, but he is generally fair and unbiassed in 
his appreciations. Nourrit was the original Raoul in 
“The Huguenots,” and with Duprez is considered to 
have been the greatest tenor France has produced. After 
he lefe the Grand Opera he began an Italian career, 
which was partly successful. Various troubles upset his 
mind, and in a moment of folly he committed suicide at 
Naples by flinging himself from a window (1839). . He 
was one of Donizetti's best friends, and it was he 


who gave the composer the plan and idea of writing 
Poliuto,” 





Hidtory of the 
Pianoforfe. 


THE INVENTION AND PROGRESS OF 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


ak harpsichord and other instruments 


of the same class were extremely in- 

efficient substitutes for the orchestra ; 

as no improvements introduced in 
them could produce the same varieties of 
expression. It was reserved for the ‘‘orchestra 
of the drawing-room,” the. pianoforte, to ac- 
complish this more fully. 

The development of the : pianoforte was 
particularly slow. Thousands of years elapsed 
before the dulcimer and harp were converted 
into the pianoforte by the addition of finger- 
keys that could raise many plectra together 
for the purpose of striking chords. The harp- 
sichord-makers endeavoured to render their 
productions suitable for orchestral composi- 
tions, but when such players as Handel, Bach, 
Beethoven, Haydn, and Mozart commenced 
using keyboard instruments, these miserable 
apologies for the orchestra could not continue 
long in use; and when an instrument was 
invented by which the light and shade re- 
quired for imitations of orchestral effects could 
be produced, it is not surprising that the 
pianoforte, although at first weak in tone and 
of short compass, shou!d be almost universally 
adopted by the great composers. ‘‘ The use,” 
Thalberg says, ‘of this kind of instrument led 
to the peculiar capabilities of the pianoforte 
being thoroughly studied and appreciated ; 
and the composers repaid their obligations 
to the instrument by writing for it many of 
the very finest productions of music, and by 
practising the execution of these productions 
to such an extent as to be able to bring them 
before the public with the greatest possible 
éclat. The importance which the instrument 
thus gained led from time to time to its 
improvement and enlargement, and this again 
to still finer compositions being produced for 
it, and to the adaptation for the pianoforte of 
all the best orchestral compositions ; so that 
the advance of art and the improvement of 
the piano have had a mutual effect upon each 
other, until it is now beyond all question the 
first of musical instruments both to the pro- 
fession and to the cultivated’ classes of 
society.” 

National vanity naturally causes the wish 
to possess the greatest number of men of 
genius, so that no sooner does anything really 
useful or novel appear, than it is claimed by 
half-a-dozen nations or individuals. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that although little more 
than a century and a half have elapsed since 
the pianoforte was invented, the name of the 
actual inventor is almost lost amid a crowd of 
claimants and appropriators. In England the 
invention is claimed for Father Wood, an 
English monk at Rome, who manufactured a 
pianoforte in 1711, and sold it to Samuel 
Crisp, Esq., the author of “ Virginia,” from 
whom it was purchased by Fulke Greville, 
Esq. This instrument, being the first piano 
seen in England, produced an immense sen- 





sation amongst musicians ; for it gave skilful 
performers the opportunity of playing with 
much greater expression than was possible 
with any harpsichord or spinet. It was, how- 
ever, defective in its action, and rapid music 
could not be played upon it with good effect ; 
but when such slow pieces as the Dead March 
in “Saul” were performed, it was considered 
a marvel. 

Although Father Wood's claim to the in- 
vention of the piano is often stoutly main- 
tained, the best authenticated is that of the 
Italians, for in 1708 Bartolommeo Cristoforo, 
of Milan, or, as he is usually called, Bartolommeo 
Cristofali, of Padua, had already manufactured 
three pianos, which are thus described in the 
“Giornale de’ Litterati d’ Italia” (Venice, 
1711), Hy the celebrated Scipione Maffei : 
“Signor Bartolommeo Cristofali, of Padua, 
harpsichord-player of the most Serene Prince 
of Tuscany, has already made three harpsi- 
chords, in which the production of more or 
less sound depends upon the force the player 
uses in pressing upon the keys, by regulating 
which not only are the fiano and the forte 
heard, but also the degrees of tone, as in the 
violoncello.” After speaking of the oppo- 
sition this new invention met with, which he 
ascribes to musicians condemning it without 
proper trial, Maffei proceeds : “ Instead of the 
jacks that produced sound by quills, there is 
a little row of hammers that strike the string 
from below, the tops of which are covered 
with leather. Every hammer has. the end 
inserted into a ‘circular butt, that renders it 
movable ; these butts are partially embedded 
and strung together in a receiver. Near the 
butt, and under the stem of the hammer, 
there is a projecting part or support that, 
receiving the blow from beneath, raises the 
hammer and causes it to strike the string 
with whatever degree of force is given by the 
hand of the performer ; hence the sound pro- 
duced can be greater or less, at the pleasure of 
the player.” The mechanism, which is then 
described, was ingenious, and the damping 
‘was effected by under-dampers—that is, the 


‘dampers acted under the strings. 


From Maffei’s description, it seems evident 
that Cristofali was really the inventor of the 
pianoforte in 1710. He must have been a 
genius, for in every part of the piano, and the 
harpsichord also, he introduced some improve- 
ment, in the case and sounding-board as well 
as in the mechanism. 

Although Cristofali’s claim to the invention 
seems perfectly clear, it is still disputed. Fétis, 
the great Belgian authority, claims for Marius, 
the French manufacturer, that he ‘submitted 
two instruments to the examination of the 
Académie des Sciences, in the> month of 
February, 1716"; for in the “ Recueil des 
Instruments et des Machines approvés par 
l’Académie des Sciences” are found, under 
Nos. 172, 173, and 174, engraved plans of 
three instruments, termed by Marius “ clave- 
cins 4 maillet,” with a description of the 
mechanism, which was very simple and im- 
perfect, being merely a piece of wood fastened 
into the end of each key, which raised a 
hammer covered with sheepskin over the 
striking part. In another action, however, 
he approached nearer to the desired result. 

That Cristofali’s invention was five years at 
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least prior to Marius’s, and that it is greatly 
superior, is certain; but it is possible from 
the crudeness of the mechanism made by 
Marius, that he had never heard of or seen 
any of Cristofali’s pianos, which did not gain 
any great success, 

The claimant advanced by the Germans, 
Cristoph Gottlieb Schréter, deserves more 
than passing notice ; for, although he cannot 
be considered the inventor of the piano, his 
improvements upon Cristofali’s invention were 
very great. Schroter, the son of an organist, 
was born at Hohenstein, on the borders of 
Bohemia, August 10, 1699, so that he was 
only eleven or twelve years old when Cristofali 
invented the piano. When eighteen years of 
age, and a pupil at the school of the Holy 
Cross, in Dresden, he constructed a model of 
a pianoforte, which was afterwards exhibited 
to the court at Dresden, and received the 
approval of the Elector of Saxony; but no 
reward was given to the inventor and maker. 
“In 1717,” he says, “I constructed at Dresden, 
after much consideration, the model of a new 
clavier, with hammers, upon which one could 
play loudly or softly.” 

This invention of Schréter’s was not, how- 
ever, lost, for Silbermann, of Strasbourg, 
Spactt, of Dresden, and Stein, of Augsburg, 
copied it, but made Schréter no payment for 
using his invention without his consent. 
Godfrey Silbermann manufactured many 
pianos upon Schroter’s system. After making 
two. with great care, he submitted them to 
Sebastian Bach for hi8 approval ; but this was 
not to be obtained easily, for, after trying and 
examining them carefully, Bach praised the 
mechanism, but complained of the tone, which 
he said was unequal and feeble, especially in 
the upper octaves. Although Silbermann was 
naturally chagrined at the opinion given by 
the great composer, this was his stepping- 
stone to fortune ; for he was so determined to 
conquer the difficulty that, after many trials, 
he succeeded in producing an instrument 
which Bach declared was “ without fault.” 

Forkel, in his “ Life of Sebastian Bach,” says 
that Frederick the Great of Prussia, who was 
an excellent flautist and musician, heard some 
of Silbermann's “ forte-pianos” (so called at 
first to denote the newly-acquired power of 
playing loudly and softly), He was so greatly 
pleased with them that, although they were 
fifteen in number, he purchased the whole, 
placing them in different apartments of his 
palace. He then invited Bach, whose son, 
Charles Philip Emanuel, was in his service, 
to the palace. When at last the invitation 
was accepted, and Bach arrived at the lodgings 
of his son, the king was at one of his private 
concerts, but after he had seen Bach’s name 
amongst the list of strangers, he said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, old Bach is come at last.’"’ When he 
arrived in his travelling-dress the king took 
him over the palace to try the “ forte-pianos ”’ 
he had purchased, declaring the concert post- 
poned. The celebrated contrapuntist then 
spent the whole evening with the king, who 
tested his musical powers most severely. He 
at last gave the great composer a subject on 
which to extemporise a fugue in six parts, but, 
as it was unsuitable, Bach employed a subject 
of his own, 


Although Bach preferred the clavichord for 


private practice, he recommended the piano 
so strongly that Silbermann, was. wonderfully 
successful, establishing his reputation without 
a rival, and rapidly amassing a considerable 
fortune. 

Another imitator of Schréter, John Andrew 
Stein, of Augsburg, whose daughter was after- 
wards married to Streicher, of Vienna, was a 
pupil of Silbermann’s, and was very successful 
as a pianoforte-maker. Mozart, in one of his 
letters, dated October 17, 1777, says, ‘I begin, 
in describing different pianos, with those of 
Stein. Before meeting with them I thought 
those of Spaett were the best ; now I give the 
preference to the first mentioned, for his are 
better and more commodious than the pianos 
of the Ratisbon manufacturer. In passages 
that require vigorous play I can lift the finger 
or leave it on the note, for the sound is not 
prolonged beyond the instant in which it is 
heard; it never shivers, nor does it ever fail 
to sound, as in other pianos. It is true 
Stein never lets a piano go under three 
hundred florins, but one cannot sufficiently 
repay the trouble and zeal he employs ; his 
instruments have one quality found in them, 
and, above all, they have the escape move- 
ment, without which it is almost impossible 
that a piano can render a well-articulated 
sound. The hammers fall again as soon as 
they have touched the string, whether the 
finger be left on the key or not. When Stein 
has finished a piano he plays all kinds of 
passages upon it, and never quits it until it 
is capable of anything, for he labours not 
for pecuniary interest, but for his love of the 
art. He frequently says, ‘Were I not myself 
a passionate amateur in music, my patience 
would long ago have failed me; but I like an 
instrument that assists the musician, and 
serves for a long time.’ His pianos, in fact, 
are very lasting.” In explaining the manner 
of construction, Mozart adds, “ Stein warrants 
the solidity of his sounding-boards. When he 
has completed one, he exposes it to the air, 
rain, sun, and snow—in a word, to every 
atmosphere—that it may split; then, by 
means of slips firmly glued in, he closes the 
crevices. When a sounding-board has been 
thus prepared it may be regarded as safe 
against all accidents.”’ Mozart, at some length, 
then praises Stein’s pedals, which were pressed 
by the knees, and were used instead of the 
usual harpsichord stops, which compelled the 
player to raise his hands from the keyboard. 

The extracts given from Mozart's letter 
convey an accurate idea of the perfection at 
which the makers and musical professors con- 
sidered the pianoforte had afrived, and a 
general idea of the instruments themselves, 
which were in the shape of the square and 
grand, with very little power of tone and 
only five octaves of compass. ‘The escape 
action mentioned was that invented by 
Schréter, whose plans had been copied by 
several makers. , 

Schréter was the organist at Nordhausen, 
and in 1763 protected some further inventions 
by patenting them. Five years afterwards he 
published a description of these improvements, 
with which, he said, “the performer can play 
piano or forte at pleasure.” Hence he is often 
considered the inventor of the name fiano- 





Forte, if not of the instrument itself; but even 





this is contradicted by the record of the pur- 
chase of fifteen “ forte-pianos” twenty. years 
previously by Frederick the Great, while the 
name itself, by which the instruments were 
expressly mentioned, implies that the piano 
was of Italian origin. Schréter was so suc. 
cessful a manufacturer that he speedily realised 
a large fortune ; but he retained his organist’s 
place at Nordhausen until his death in 1782. 
In contrast to Schréter’s success, it is recorded 
that the first pianoforte-makers, Cristofali and 
Marius, derived no material benefit from their 
inventions. ; 

(Zo be continued.) 








Ofte Organ. 


XII. 

NOTHER stop of the compound mutation 
class, though it has nearly ceased to 
be inserted in modern organs unless 
those of the first magnitude, has now 

to be mentioned. 

This is the furniture, which, like the last 
two considered, may contain anything be- 
tween two and five ranks. It is also of very 
similar nature both as to the constituents 
necessary to make up the different ranks, as 
well as to the method with which they are 
continued throughout the compass of the 
keyboard. There is this to be said, though : 
that if upon the same manual a sesguialtera 
and mixture have already a place, in some 
instruments the furniture is made to speak a 
still higher series of notes than those produced 
by the other two. In such cases, there must 
of necessity be breaks even in the lowest 
octaves. In some instruments the furniture 
is nothing less than a different name for the 
sesquialtera, and, on the other hand, in others 
is merely another name for the mixture. The 
furniture is generally placed upon the great 
organ. Very rarely indeed is it to be found 
in the swell, though occasionally it has even 
been given a place on the choir organ. 

Another almost obsolete compound stop is 
the cornet, which so frequently found a place in 
the old tenor C swells. Where there was no 
principal in the swell it usually consisted of four 
ranks consisting of eighth, twelfth, fifteenth, 
and seventeenth, though in other cases of the 
three latter ones only. It was not uncommon 
in the days of half-stops’for the sesguialtera 
to draw in halves like the others, in which 
case the upper half was usually labelled 
cornet. 

The mounted cornet is usually in English 
instruments a treble compound step, though 
in Continental organs it generally extends an 
octave more downwards, though the lowest 
octave would never seem to be inserted. The 
stop usually has five ranks, speaking the 
unison, octave, twelfth, fifteenth, and seven- 
teenth. It derived its name from being 
mounted up above the great organ upon a 
soundboard of its own, the wind being con- 
veyanced by metal tubes from the great 
organ soundboard. In some organs it was 


placed upon the great organ soundboard 
itself, and so was not mounted, and it is quite 
probable that its first mounting was suggested 
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by want of space, The mounted cornet is 
rarely if ever included in modern organs now, 
though there are some in which it finds a 
place. As its purpose was to reinforce the 
ground tone and the lower harmonics rather 
than the higher ones, as the sesgusaltera and 
mixture does, it was a useful stop for giving a 
preponderance to a canto fermo or plain song ; 
and as it used larger pipes than those two 
stops no break was necessary, and it was there- 
fore serviceable in concealing the breaks of the 
other two. Its falling into disuse is a thing to 
be regretted, therefore, on this account. The 
echo cornet is in all respects a similar stop, but 
that it is on a smaller scale and enclosed in the 
swell box, and these two features of course 
suggest its name. 

This consideration of the compound stops in 
vse, though not professing to be an exhaustive 
account, will convey to the reader, it is hoped, 
a fair idea of the material available in this 
class of organ tone. These stops follow the 
mutation stops in building up the grand 
volume of organ tone, and for this purpose 
have their use, though separately they will 
never be required. 

The reed stops in general use might now 
fairly well claim our attention for a short 
time. Before considering each of their speci- 
alities it would be desirable for the reader first 
to understand that this class of stops differs 
from a flue stop, in that the tone is produced 
by a metal tongue vibrating in a frame instead 
of by a current of air impiging upon a sharp 
edge. The origin of the tone of the reed is 
therefore similar to the notes of a con- 
certina, accordeon, or toy trumpet, though 
it is more like the ‘latter, in that the 
reeds are always inserted in a tube, so 
that an enforcement of their tones may 
be obtained. The reed stops in general 
use include the oboe, about the softest 
and most useful of all. This stop is 
always upon the swell manual, and is not 
only available for solo purposes, but also 
for enriching the volume of tone obtainable 
from the diapason or flue work, to which it 
adds an interest or charm unobtainable from 
the flue work «by itself. The, cornopean, 
another swell stop, is of stronger ‘tone, and so 
serviceable for more intense sdlo: effects, and 
for increasing the reedy character .of the swell. 
This can be clearly perceived, because the flue 
tone seems more covered up_by it, or rather. 
because the reedy tone will assert itself more 
prominently, notwithstanding the whole of 
the flue tone available on the same manual 
being associated with it to balance it. ‘Some- 
times a horn is inserted in place’ of ‘the 
cornopean, but the difference between the 
two is not very marked, so that to an ordi- 
nary observer the difference is not much more 
than in the name. Another is the trumpet, 
and this is still a step further in strength of 
tone, being even more penetrating and telling 
than those already mentioned, all of which 
are of eight feet tone. It is rarely, except in 
Instruments of the first magnitude, that more 
8-feet stops than the three mentioned are 
included in the swell, unless it is the vox 
humana, which is finding its way into many 
of the recently-constructed swell organs. The 
8-feet reeds being well ‘represented in the 
swell, a 16-feet trumpet then occasionally 





| powerful reed placed upon a strong pressure 
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follows, and perhaps more frequently still 
a 4-feet clarion, which are to the 8-feet 
reeds what the bourdon and principal are to 
the flue diapason work. The great organ, 
as a rule, is not so extensively supplied with 
reed stops, which thus become peculiarly a 
feature of the swell; still, there is in most 
organs a strong toned reed, trumpet or 
posaune, to be found on the great, and fre- 
quently a clarion as well. Where there is no 
choir organ, a clarionet, a useful and character- 
istic solo stop in good imitation of the orches- 
tral instrument of the same name, is most 
frequently to be met with on the great organ. 
This stop never used to run through the 
entire compass of the manuals, but was cut off 
at either fiddle G or tenor C. The lower and 
most telling octave or octave and a half was 
thus omitted. The chief causes for this were— 
Ist. Reduction of expense, for the largest and 
most expensive pipes would according to this 
plan be spared. 2nd. Because the orchestral 
instrument it represented is unable to produce 
notes below that point ; so that in an orchestra 
the bassoon has allotted to it those passages 
which lie below the clarionet compass, the 
tone of whose quality it very nearly repre- 
sents. 

In modern organs this bassoon continuation 
for the clarionet is frequently included, either 
by another half-stop for the bass, or else by 
making the clarionet stop run through the 
entire compass, in which case it may be labelled 
clarionet, or. clarionet and bassoon. The title 
Cremona used to be much more extensively 
applied to this stop, but has now almost 
fallen into-disuse. This is almost. the only 
reed stop in general use on choir organs, 
though in fairly large instruments a stop of 
similar quality called corno di bassetto, as well 
as an orchestral oboe, may be occasionally met 
with. Most reeds have a special quality of 
tone, their chief use being an independent one 
as solo stops. Particularly so is this the case 
with those to be found on the solo organ, 
where the orchestral oboe is more frequently 
placed than upon the choir. Upon this manual 
the tuba usually finds a place, and is a very 


of wind, and capable of producing the most 
imposing effects. 

All varieties of reeds may find their repre- 
sentatives upon the solo organ, which may, 
therefore, embrace clarionet, corno di bassetto, 
ophicleide; bassoon, French~horn, oboe, trom- 
bone, tuba “ mirabilis,--bombardon; or many 
others. 
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LIFE. OF HAYDN.* 

THE publication of the series of “Great 
Musicians’ has taken rather a devious course. 
It is some years since we had the volume on 
Wagner—the man of the future—and now 
there has been issued a volume on Haydn, 
the father of instrumental music, In writing 
the life of Haydn, Miss Townsend's difficulty 
must have been largely one of selection, not 
of collection or exposition. The Haydn 
literature, although by no means slight, has 








been well condensed, and the informed reader 
will look for no more than a partial re-state- 
ment of familiar fact in Miss Townsend's 
pages. Her work will admirably serve the 
popular needs ; it is written in a correct and 
animated style, and presents a faithful and 
lovable portrait of the composer. Among 
various interesting documents there is printed 
at length the agreement and instructions from 
Prince Esterhazy to Joseph Haydn on his 
appointment as Vice-Capellmeister. 

It is amusing now to read the injunctions 
laid upon the composer. He is to be temper- 
ate, to be mild and lenient towards his 
musicians, and especially to be careful to 
appear in uniform, with white stockings, white 
linen, powdered, and with a pigtail. Then he 
is to abstain from undue familiarity, and to 
avoid vulgarity in eating, drinking, and con- 
versation. He is to appear in the ante-cham- 
ber daily in order to learn whether his 
Highness will be pleased to order a perfor- 
mance ; he is to note the unpunctuality of 
his subordinates, but by no means to incom- 
mode his master with trifling disputes that 
may arise among the musicians. For salary 
he is to have 400 florins quarterly, and board 
at the officers’ table ; and this arrangement is 
to hold for three years, with a prospect of pro- 
motion if his conduct is satisfactory, though 
his Serene Highness reserves the right to dis- 
miss him at the expiration of the term. Some 
of these conditions point to a condition of 
servitude little above that of a superior flunkey, 
yet they seem to have been accepted with no 
sense of personal degradation, and to have been 
fulfilled in a spiritalmost of love. The existence 
of such a document affords a measure of the 
progress in the conditions of art-life. Instead of 
waiting on the backstairs of courts, Wagner 
drew princes and noblesto him. Who, indeed, 
would remember the Esterhazys to-day if they 
had not played the patrons to men of genius ? 
It would, however, be a mistake to undervalue 
the semi-feudal conditions that attached the 
early composers to little courts to make splen- 
dour for princes. This was a vital form of 
art-encouragement when the possibilities of 
pursuing art by the free support of the people 
barely existed. i 

The existence of many small principalities, 
each forming a musical centre, with the 
stimulus of rivalry, has undoubtedly greatly 
helped the music culture of Austria and 
Germany. Haydn, as all the world knows, 
obtained his promotion, yet his master had a 
ground of complaint. The Vice-Capellmeister 
was on occasion reproved for idleness, and 
commanded to show himself more industrious 
than heretofore in the composition of such 
pieces as could be played on the gamba. This 
to the prolific Haydn, the miracle of rich and 
fluent production | Much-abused dunces may 
take heart of grace. 








— It appears that the widow Rossini left a sum of 
$48,000 in 1878 to the Public Charity department of 
Paris, chiefly for the purpose of establishing a system of 
relief for aged and starving chorus-singers, whether 
Italian or French. This generous bequest was to be paid 
over within five years. In 1883 M. Quentin received 
the money from the executors ; but it is stated that no 
steps have been taken to apply it to the proper purpose, 
although there are grave cases of destitution amongst 





* “Joseph Haydn.” By Pauline D. Townsend. ‘‘Great Mu- 
sicians” Series. 1884. 


the class for which it was intended, and the Italian Opera 
has this year furnished another contingent. 
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ORRe Nationa? Mudie 
of Seottand.” 





HE national music of Scotland is widely 


known and generally appreciated. Its 

popularity in England dates as far back 

as the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when Scotch tunes were freely introduced in the 
fashionable ballad operas of the day, and met 
with an applause more rapturous than that 
accorded to the national tunes of England. This 
popularity has been fairly well maintained to the 
present time, when at many an English gathering 
the guests cross hands in approved fashion, and 
in accents more or less Caledonian express their 
determination to “ tak’a richt guid willie-waught, 
for auld lang syne.’’ And at home the ancient 
music of Scotland is still fondly cherished by all 
classes of the people, except, it may be, a few, a 
very few, who have pinned their faith on an ultra- 
exclusive Wagnerianism. 

The popularity of Scotch music, like the popu- 
larity of other things, has also its inconvenient 
side. Scotch music, being admired, was adapted 
and imitated, and it is now in many cases a 
matter of some difficulty to determine what is 
adapted or imitated and what original. Few 
would suspect that many so-called Scotch songs, 
among them some of the best known, first greeted 
the ears of a London audience. The music of 
some of these songs is a good, though exagger- 
ated, imitation of the Scotch style, but others are 
English or Italian in all save the words, which 
have a thin coating of Scotch, That erratic Scotch 
patriot, Professor Blackie, in an_ ill-advised 
onslaught which he once made on German music, 
talked of the ‘‘ characteristic beauty of such fine 
old Scotch songs as, ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ ‘’Twas 
within a mile o’ Edinburgh town,’ and ‘O 
Nanny, will ye gang wi' me ?’'’ Considering 
the facts that the words alone of ‘‘ Auld Robin 
Gray "’ are Scotch, the tune having been com- 
posed in 1770 by the Rev. Mr. Leeves, Rector of 
Wrington, in Somersetshire, that ‘‘ ’Twas within a 
mile o’ Edinburgh town'’ was written about the 
same time for the London theatres, by an English- 
man named Hook, and that ‘‘O Nanny, will ye 
gang wi’ me?" is simply a slightly Scotified 
version of a song ‘‘Oh! Nancy, wilt thou go with 
me?'’ which presents no Scotch features what- 
ever, and is indeed alien to the whole spirit of 
Scotch music, it must be admitted that Professor 
Blackie was singularly unfortunate in his choice 
of examples. 

Professor Blackie’s mistake, far from being un- 
natural, is one that those even who have carefully 


* The authorities which we hewn chiefly enpuaiead are tae 
Farquhar Graham's annotated edition of the songs of Scotland, 


studied the subject do well to.guard against. In 
Scotch music the very ancient and the compara- 
tively recent are mixed up in a most perplexing 
manner, and any attempt to separate these 
elements by analysis is at the best uncertain. 
In investigating the history of national music in 
England, we can avail ourselves of manuscripts 


musicians of Henry VIII. have bequeathed to us 
a number of records of this kind, which abound 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I., and one 
famous tune, ‘‘ Sumer is icumen in,’’ appears in 
a manuscript so old as the thirteenth century. 
But Scotland is poor in such ancient records, the 
few which may have existed having doubtless 
been destroyed in the foreign invasions and 
internal dissensions with which Scotland was 
distracted. The earliest collections of Scotch 
music that have come down to us are the Stra- 
loch and Skene manuscripts, the former of which 
was written by Robert Gordon, of Straloch, in 
Aberdeenshire, about 1629, and the latter by 
John Skene, of Hallyards, in Midiothian, about 
1635. They contain a number of tunes arranged 
for the lute, the fashionable instrument of the 
day, and written in a curious notation known as 
‘‘ Tablature,’’ of which we give a specimen— 
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Some Scotch dance tunes appear in Playford’s 
‘‘Dancing Master,’’ an English collection of 
dance-music, published towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. But the earliest* printed 
collections of Scotch songs are Allan Ramsay’s 
“‘Tea-table Miscellany,” published in Edinburgh 
in 1725, and Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus Caledonius,”’ 
published in London in the same year. 

These are not very ancient authorities, but we 
may readily conjecture that many of the tunes 
contained in these collections were already old 
when the collections were made. Especially 
there is little reason to doubt that the old 
version of ‘‘ The Flowers of the Forest ’’ given in 
the Skene MS. was at contemporary lament for 
the heroes of the Forest of Ettrick, who had fallen 
on the Field of Flodden. 
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The comparison of this severely simple melody 
with the florid and elaborate modern air which we 
give in the supplement, is most instructive. An 
induction hased upon a careful examination of a 
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® The curious work, “ Forbes’s Cantus,” 





1682, of which an account was given in the last number of fan teas 
zine, contains no Scotch music. 





Edinburgh, Wood and Co.; 1850 ; and Mr, J, Muir Wood’s article on 
Soottish music in Grove's Dictionary of Musie and Musicians. 


t The words given, which are an eighteenth century adaptation, 


and printed records of an early date. The Court. 


falling into neglect in his time. 


number of. tunes of which we possess both 
ancient and modern versions has enabled the 
student of Scotch music to deduce certain types 
from which it is easy to see that many airs which 
have only come down to us in a modernised form 
have really been evolved. We quote Mr. Muir 
Wood's example of a reconstruction of this kind, 
the original air being printed in large notes, 
while the small notes represent the modern em- 
bellishments, or disfigurements, as we should 
perfer to call them. 
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Induction of this kind is uncertain at the best, but 
it affords a valuable addition to the incomplete 
though certain information derived from musical 
records. 

It is practically certain that many Scotch tunes, 
such as that given above, and ‘‘ Ca’ the yowes to 
the knowes”’ and ‘‘Owaly, waly up the bank,” 
which we give below, are really of great antiquity, 
although they did not appear either in print or in 
manuscript until a comparatively recent date. 
The Straloch and Skene manuscripts are not by 
any means exhaustive, and Ramsay and Thomson 
found many tunes too simple for their patrons, 
whose taste was for ornament and elaboration. 
It is chiefly to Burns that we owe the preservation 
of these ancient melodies, which were rapidly 
They were taken 
down by him from the lips of the peasantry, and 
were first published in the collections of his friends 
Johnson and *Thomson. In England, which had 
no Burns, the ancient national music passed out 
of memory, but not until it had been committed to 
records from which it can be again revived. The 


' music, which Burns saved from neglect, would, but 


for him, have perished utterly. 

It is remarkable that the oldest Scotch airs are 
usually written in what is known as the Penta- 
tonic or Five-toned scale, in which the intervals 
of the fourth and the seventh are omitted thus— 
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It follows that Scotch tunes can often be played 
entirely on the black keys of the pianoforte, for if 
in playing the scales of Fg or Gp on the pianoforte 
the intervals of the fourth and seventh are omit- 
ted, the black notes alone are struck. This 
peculiarity did not escape: the notice of Buras. 
In a letter to his publisher, Thomson, dated 
November, 1794, he, says: ‘‘There is an aif, 


‘The Caledonian Hunt's Delight,’ to which I 


wrote a song that you will find in A Conca i Ye 
banks and braes 0’ bonnie Doon.’ This air, 1 
think, might find a place among your hundred, 
as Lear says of his knights. Do you know the 
history of the air? It is curious enough. A good 
many years ago Mr. James Miller, writer in your 
good town, a gentleman whom possibly you know, 
was in company with our friend Clarke, and, 
talking of Scottish music, Miller expressed an 
ardent ambition to be able to compose a Scots 
air. Mr. Clarke, partly by way of joke, told him 
to keep to the black keys of the harpsichord and and 








incorporate the old refrain. 


* Not to be confounded with the publisher of the ‘‘ Orpheus 
Caledonius.” -” 
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preserve some kind of rhythm, and he would in- 
fallibly compose a Scots air. Certain it is that 
in a few days Mr. Miller produced the rudiments 
of an air which Mr. Clarke, with some touches 
and corrections, fashioned into the air in ques- 
tion.”’ 

The Pentatonic is a very old and a widely- 
prevalent scale. It is adhered to with the utmost 
strictness in the music of the Chinese, of which 
we may quote as a specimen the air introduced in 
Weber’s overture to ‘‘ Turandot Princess of 
China.”’ 
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It is common in *Siam, Borneo, and Java, and 
forms one of the numerous scales used in Hindu 
music; the well-known Hindu air, ‘‘ There is a 
happy land, far, far away,’’ for example, being 
playable entirely on the black keys of the piano- 
forte. It is not uncommon in the music of Ire- 
land, although quite foreign to that of England, 
in which wide intervals such as those which occur 
in the Pentatonic scale between the third and the 
fifth and the sixth and the octave are unusual, the 
melody generally flowing on smoothly from one 
note to the note immediately above or below it. 
Thus, for example, ‘‘Gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may ’’ contains but one interval of more than 
a single note. 











Pentatonic scale is one of the most characteristic 
features of Scotch music. It was happily caught by 
Mendelssohn in his Scotch symphony, the fresh 
and breezy scherzo of which is written in the 
Pentatonic scale. 
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We would not have, the reader conclude that all 
-old Scotch tunes are Pentatonic. It was not, as 
has been imagined, from any defect in the con- 
struction of Scotch musical instruments that the 
Pentatonic scale was used, but from choice. The 
ordinary diatonic scale was in use, as was also the 
scale of the Highland bagpipe of the present day, 
which contains the minor seventh. 
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The minor seventh, which is met with in the 
national music of Servia, of Arabia, of Ireland, and 
even of England, is exceedingly common in the 
music of Scotland. We have observed it in about 
twenty well-known Scotch tunes, among which is 
“O ows waly up the bank.”’ 
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The curious will find that ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,” 
probably the most generally known of all Scotch 
airs, can be played throughout on the black keys; 
and among other melodies entirely Pentatonic, 
ony be mentioned, ‘‘ Why should I, a brisk young 
assie ?’” 
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Why should I, a brisk young las-sie, Be forc’d to wed a 
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and ‘ He’s o’er the hills that I lo’e weel.’’ 
Moderato. 
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first it bow'd,an syne it brak’, A sae did my true love to me. 


But perhaps the most striking example is ‘‘ Wha’1l 
be king but Charlie ?’’ 
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“Leezie Lindsay”? and ‘ Row weel my boatie, 
row weel.” It were tedious to enumerate the 
tunes which are Pentatonic in all perhaps save a 
single interval, which is often obviously a late 
interpolation. Indeed, ‘the openness of tone 
caused by the wideness of the intervals of the 





* For illustrations of Siamese airs, we may refer the curious to 
Carl Engel’s “Introduction to the Study ot National. Music.” 
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This peculiarity, being one of Gaelic origin, is 
naturally met with in all genuine Highland dance 
tunes, such as ‘‘ Tullochgorum,”” which we give 
in our supplement. 

Another remarkable feature of Scotch music is 
the frequency of abrupt modulations. Scotch 
tunes often wander about restlessly, now major, 
now minor, in alternative bars, now in one key, 
now in another. The tune ‘‘ Wandering Willie ’' 
ends in a different key from that in which it com- 
mences, changing abruptly at theend from F 
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Wil- lie, Here a- wai, there h- wa', Hand awa’ bame 
And in ‘‘ My Nannie O,” we observe a similar 
change. 
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A transition of this kind, which has an effect 
nothing short of sublime, occurs at the beginning 
of the second phrase of ‘‘ She’s fair and fause.’’ 
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warld’s Fear, Sae _let the bon-nie lass gong! 
There are no such striking transitions in English 
songs, which usually go through the easy and 
natural modulation into the dominant. 

The great range of Scotch songs cannot have 
failed to strike the most casual observer. The 
last song we have quoted ranges from B to G; 
many range from Bb to G, and some even from 
A to G, as “Gloomy winter's nowfawa’,’’ 
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Blythely spend gowden day,’ Midst joys that nev- ies rie, O1 
The same may be said of Irish songs, while 
English songs are usually of easy compass. 
We may also notice that it is “exceedingly 
common for Scotch tunes to end, not on the tonic 
or key note, but on the third, the seventh, or the 
second. As examples of tunes which neither 
begin nor end on the tonic, we may give the 
lovely old pastoral melodies, ‘Ca’ the yowes to 
the knowes,”” 
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which begins on the second and ends on the 
seventh ; and ‘‘ The broom o’ the Cowden 
Knowes,”’ 
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which begins and ends on the second, This is a 
special characteristic of Highland dance tunes, 
in which the incomplete close en a note other 
than the tonic leads naturally on to the repetition 
necessary in dance music. — 

And it is in Highland dance tunes that we find 
the origin of what was once regarded as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Scotch music. This is the 
so-called ‘‘snap,’’ consisting of a rhythm in 
which the first note has only one fourth the dura- 
tion of the second. 


The peculiarity is not, however, confined to Scot- 
land, being met with in the music of Hungary 
(usually in the form 
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It is a feature of the Highland *Strathspey, which 
is broken in rhythm, the Reel on the other hand 
being smooth and flowing, and is met with in 
songs which were written to Strathspey tunes. Of 
these the best are, perhaps, ‘‘ Roy’s wife of Aldi- 
valloch,’’ 
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The ‘‘snap'’ was easily copied, and we read 
that at the time when Scotch music’ became 
popular in England, quite a craze set in for it. 
Not only was it sprinkled with unsparing hand in 
the Anglo-Scottish imitations such as ‘‘’Twas 
within a mile of Edinburgh town,”’ 





* A» a contrast between the Strathspey and Reel measures we give 
characteristic specimens of each in the supplement, “ ‘Tullochgerum,” 


and '' The deil among the tailors.” 
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but we know that it even invaded the domain of. 
Italian opera, on the authority of Dr. Burney, who, 
writing of the London opera in 1748, says, ‘‘ There 
was at this time too much of Scots ‘catch,’ or 
cutting short the first of two notes of a melody. 








THERE was born in France, in 1741, says 
Thornton Macaulay in Baldwin's Monthly, a 
boy named Andre Gretry, who, while little 
more than an infant, made his name famous 
throughout the kingdom. In his fourth year 
he was found one day dancing to the sound of 
water boiling in a kettle in a room where he 
had been left alone. Childish inquisitiveness 
made him lift the lid, and in doing this he in- 
jured his sight for the rest of his life. Two 
years after this occurrence he was made a choir- 
boy in the cathedral of St. Denis, and was hardly 
about to begin his duties when another serious 
accident befell him. It was a pious belief of the 
time that to children would be granted whatever 
they might ask on the morning of their first com- 
munion. Little Andre, about to receive the 
Sacrament, prayed that he might then and there 
die ‘‘ if he were not destined to become an honest 
man and famous in his profession’’ of chorister. 
Soon after, he mounted to the top of the cathedral 
tower to see the bell-ringers striking the huge 
bells, and while thus engaged a heavy wooden 
beam fell upon his head, stretching him sense- 
less. The bystanders ran for the priest; ‘but, 
long before they had returned, he was on his 
feet and stoutly exclaiming, ‘Well, as I am 
not killed, I am sure of becoming an honest 
man and a good musician.’’ This ominous 
mishap, however, kept him from singing for 
two years; but when he resumed his place in 
the choir it was found that his voice had grown 
to be ravishingly sweet. The orchestra, which 
did duty for the modern organ, went into rap- 
tures over him. Fearing to render inaudible 
one single note of his voice, they all played 
pianissimo, and the other children drew back 
in respect. The priests and canons came from 
their stalls to look at the wonderful boy, and the 
congregation could not be restrained from 
applauding. Gretry, as he advanced in years, 
became more and more celebrated. ' He exhibited 
an instinctive understanding of music and power 
to perform on instruments which is commonly 
gained only by the rigors of practice, and his 
voice was said to be the finest tenor of the 
eighteenth century. He died at the ae of seventy- 
two, having completely fulfilled his childhood’s 
prediction about himself. 

— The death has been announced of Mme. Sainton. 
Dolby, the eminent contralto singer, who'was born in 
London in 1821. She was educated at, the Royal 
Academy of Music, and on entering the profession re- 
solved to devote her talents exclusively to the illustration 
of our national music and to the interpretation of the 
oratorio works of Handel and other great masters. 
Mendelssohn, upon hearing her in his oratorio of “ St. 
Paul,” dedicated to her a set of six songs, and composed 
other works expressly for her. Miss Dolby, in the 
height of her fame, became the wife of Mr. Sainton, the 
violinist. The preseryation of the English ballad in its 
pathos and simplicity is mainly owing to the efforts of 
Mme. Sainton-Dolby, who retired from the practice of 
her profession in 1870; but in the following year she 
opened a vocal academy for the training of lady 


vocalists, 





T length the night came, and all Naples 
crowded to the opera to hear Gambrica, 
the most powerful, the most gifted, the 
most renowned and dazzling cantatrice 

that had ever ravished heart, senses and breath, 
from the fiery-souled inhabitants of that celebrated 
city. -The enthusiasm of the Neapolitans for 
music, under any circumstances,, is inconceivable 
to the people of a colder clime, but Gambrica had 
excited it beyond itself. Her figure, symmetical 
and commanding, recalled Cleopatra or Juno, 
Her features were sweet and noble. On her 
queenly brow dignity sat enthroned ; and all the 
lofty and all the tender passions were reflected in 
turn from her classic and ever-eloquent face. The 
public worshipped her. She was an empress—a 
goddess, and when her wonderful voice poured 
forth its volume it was curious to witness the 
tempest of delight, which involved the assembly 
and overwhelmed the performances in a chaos of 
frantic acclamations. 

Gambrica was an Italian. With her first breath 
she had inhaled fire from the sun.. Had she been 
born in Nova Zembla, that bosom had held a heart 
of passion. Enthusiasm, for good or evil, would 
have been her leading quality. Had she been 
bred in the cell of a convent, her vestal veins would 
stillhaverun fire. Education might have modified 
her impetuous disposition—it could not have 
chilled,it utterly. But Zer education! The air of 
the north had never cooled her blood--she knew 
not the awful solemnity of solitude. She had 
always lived in the glare of public observation, and 
quaffed the iutoxicating draught. of public 
applause. It had become to her a necessary 
ailment—a want—a demand of her nature. With- 
out it she would have faded like a rose without 
light. It was her air—her sunshine. “For years 
she had been the most potent attraction in her 
fairy theatric world. In infancy she danced as a 
fay, or floated as an angel amid murmurs of de- 
light. As time ripened her form, and touched it: 
with the seducing grace of girlhood, she had 
dazzled mortal eyes as sylph, naiad or princess; 
and when, at length, years rolling like summer 
hours over the rose, had only expanded her into 
more bewildering loveliness—had only awakened 
new and more dangerous power—shehad queened 
it as if, indeed, a veritable enchantress. Aided 
by all the magic of poetry, painting, music, and 
romance, now amid the gorgeous story of oriental 
lands, now leading on the warm dreams of the 
burning south, now spell-bound in the far-gone 
days of Arabian fable—to the sober inhabitants of 
the outward earth she was only known as the 
heroine of these magnificent phantasmagoria. 
Adoring fame, and dwelling amid its beams as the 
eagle near the sun, she had little sympathy with, or 
knowledge of, the common earth. -Wealth was 
gathered by her as ifit floated in the streams, and 
fell like manna over the plains. She scarce knew 
ambition ; for she was on the ‘‘ topmost round.” 
The world was below her—mankind at her feet— 
and, at the sound of her voice, they bent or rose 
like the sea_beneath the trident ‘of its monarch. 
She was the embodied dream of the poet—she be- 
came, in turn, each passion—she was the priestess 
of nature—a creature half earthly, half divine. 
He who had not, seen Gambrica, had seen 
nothing. He who had not heard her, had not 
lived. It was a bright life that she led —her 
simple appearance for ever greeted by thousands 


and thousands with tumultuousrapture—her rising, 


upon nations, like that of Aurora, whose approach 


chases the shadows, and overspreads thé sky with 


rosy light. 
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Upon this night, after a long absence, she was 
to appear in her best part. The Neapolitans 
attended for a thousandth time to enjoy the 
wonders and witness the triumph of their queen of 
song. 

The second character of the piece was entrusted 
to a young female, who had tremblingly ventured 
to make her début on this evening. Her simple 
and sweet taste, the quality, extent, and power 
of her voice, had more than once gained a word of 
condescending encouragement from the despotic 
mistress of song. She did not come on till after 
the entrance of Gambrica, by whom, as well as by 
the audience, her unpretending efforts, her unpro- 
nounced name, had been unnoticed. But scarcely 
had she presented herself, when a murmur of sur- 
prise ran through the auditory. Nothing more 
unlike Gambrica could be imagined ; yet so soft, 
ingenuous, modest, and sf77é¢ued/e were her air, 
shape, and countenance, and so wonderfully was 
the impression created by her appearance, con- 
firmed and deepened by her voice and grace, that, 
as if by preconcert, an audible and universal 
whisper of ‘‘who is she?”’ was heard, and a 
general stir from all parts of the house. As if 
afraid to give utterance to their emotions in the 
usual manner, the audience remained for some 
moments in a kind of suspense, looking to behold 
a heavenly illusion suddenly dispelled, and this 
celestial visitant utter some tone, or make some 
motion, to relink her in their minds with the 
associations of earth. She proceeded, however, 
in her part; she gave the few introductory 
passages in the same new and exquisite manner, 
till, at the end of a brilliant and most difficult so/o, 
executed with a taste, ease, simplicity, and power 
not exceiled—not equalled by Gambrica herself, 
a startled ‘‘ brava! brava!’’ uttered in the tone 
of one thrown off his guard by rapture, broke the 
spell of silence, and such peals burst forth as made 
the house tremble to its foundations. The per- 
formances were stopped. The audience rose in a 
body. Handkerchiefs, gloves, hats, waved in the 
air from the high dome to the feet of the lovely 
being, herself astonished at the tumult she had 
raised. 

Gambrica, from the green-room, heard these 
ominous sounds, and felt the boards tremble under 
her feet. She hastened forth, and, from an un- 
observed retreat, beheld the sight-blasting view of 
a rival, potent with all the spells of grace, youth, 
beauty, genius; a rival, conjured up from no one 
knew where—raised like Venus, full-formed from 
the deep—mounted upon her pedestal — waving 
her sacred wand—and wielding with a hand, 
yesterday feeble and unknown, all her thunders. 
From the lips of the hundreds, too, she heard un- 
disguised raptures, sanctioning, leading on the 
triumph of this new and all resplendent enemy. 
Her ears rang with the continual and simultaneous 
peals—each one seemed a bolt directed at her 
own head. Her breath failed—the strength for- 
sook her limbs —rage and despair filled her bosom, 
paralysed her efforts, and painted. themselves on 
her countenance. It happened that the opera 
shadowed forth a tale not unlike the reality of 
those interests and emotions which were thus 
brought into action, and that the two competitors 
before the audience bore vo/es which gave a fatal 
illustration of the downfall of long successful 
— before the rising of a purer and lovelier 
star, 

Marina gained each moment in the esteem of 
the auditors. The very dissimilitude between her 
and Gambrica gave a new impetus to her success. 
For the first time, the world discovered that nature 
had other gems than that which they had worn, to 
the exclusion of all others; and, with the caprice 
for which they are celebrated, they were prepared 
in an instant to throw aside that of which they be- 
came weary, After Gambrica, Marina pleased by 
force of novelty and contrast... Her very faults 
werea relief. She was like the sighing of a flute, 








after the blast of the trumpet. She resembled 
silence and odour-breathing moonlight, after the 
brightness of the ‘‘ gaudy and remorseless day."’ 

Gambrica felt that the sceptre was slipping 
from her hands. The applauses which she subse- 
quently received were not what they had been. 
She went from the stage, after having lost all 
inspiration, trembling, desperate as if an evil 
spirit had taken possession of her. A large 
mirror hung in the green-room; she gazed at 
herself in it. Her countenance was haggard, 
her features dark and heavy with passion, and to 
throw the last shadow over her gloom, at this 
inopportune and miserable moment, she detected 
a wrinkle on her brow, and upon the sable and 
glossy hair parted over her forehead, two or three 
lines of white. It is thus that mortality breaks 
upon the aspirations of earthly dreamers. 

The curtain fell, but the audience remained, 
and, with vehement clamours, demanded the 
manager. Oh his appearance a general cry 
expressed the wish that Marina should receive an 
immediate engagement as Zrima donna. The 
ready caterer for their pleasure acquiesced, of 
course, delighted to find a newtreasure. Three 
heavy rounds of applause offered a parting tribute 
to the newly-risen star, and then night, calm and 
quiet, settled over the glittering bay and half- 
aérial mountains, the silent shore and the sleeping 
city. 

For some days nothing was talked of but 
Marina. How capricious is the popular judg- 
ment! Gambrica’s name was now scarcely heard 
but as the precursor of an invidious comparison. 
Marina filled every heart. Marina was uttered by 
every lip. Marina was the theme of every ca/e, 
every street, every square. 

‘‘ How unlike Gambrica!’’ was the ungrateful 
exclamation. 

““Ah! Aoverina, she has had her day,” cried 
one. 

“¢ She was good, but she is terribly Zassee,”’ said 
another. 

‘For me,’’ cried a third, ‘‘I always knew she 
was overrated.”’ 

‘* A sunflower by the rose,”’ said a fourth. 

‘‘Too large—too round—too tall—too heavy— 
her hair too black, her eyes no softness,’’ added a 
fifth. 

‘“‘ Then,’’ said the first, ‘‘ how over-dramatic ! 
Nature is too elaborately improved upon. Nothing 
is left to itself. She may be the first of her 
school, but the school of Marina is the first. Did 
you observe her attitude last night when she 
drew the dagger ?"’ 

‘‘ Yes, a fishwoman going to fight.’’ 

‘“‘She is a great singer, though,” ventured a 
little dandy, who had not heard Marina. 

‘‘Certainly, very great, but then she is always 
the same.”’ 

These. strictures were general. They were the 
first that Gambrica had encountered. They fell 
on her heart like lava. 





Again the night came, and the theatre was 
besieged by an enthusiastic throng. Equipage 
after equipage dashed up. Party after party of 
bewildering faces and dazzling shoulders hastened 
in. Each seat, was filled, the aisles were crowded, 
the lobbies overflowed ; all the nobility, fashion, 
science, and loveliness, fortunate enough to secure 
places, were assembled. Sounds of impatience 
arose. Never had there been a more brilliant 
audience. 

In a small private box over the stage, in full 
view, sat Gambrica alone; a spectator of this 
eventful hour, dressed in a style sternly simple~a 
robe of white. On her uncovered head no orna- 
ment, but the raven hair parted over her brow. 
It was observed that once or twice her dark eyes 
flashed, and that her cheek was pale and grave. 

‘** Poor Gambrica ! '’ whispered many, “‘ her day 
is over.’’ 





Marina appeared. Not her fondest friends-had 
dared to predict so dazzling a triumph. She 
was trebly successful—as the lovellest creature 
that ever was seen, as the most. touching, noble, 
and pure actress, and as a singer, transcendent 
over all her predecessors. Her voice was a 
phenomenon. Such a one had never before been 
heard by mortal ears. She herself had not known 
all its deep powers, its divine revelations. As 
she proceeded in her vo/e, at each instant subdu- 
ing, electrifying, inspiring her hearers, their 
enthusiasm and applause arose to an exultation 
indescribable, and when she had thrice sung the 
finale, and each time more ravishingly, the 
rounds of applause were blended into one con- 
tinued shock ; the audience rose in a delirium, an 
ecstasy rarely seen out of an Italian opera-house, 
and crowns, verses, wreaths, flowers, laurels and 
roses were showered down at her feet. 

She stood silent, trembling, overwhelmed, in 
the presence of these thundering thousands, her 
hands ‘on her heaving bosom, her eyes bent 
modestly and gracefully to the ground. 

Few sights are more striking than the interior 
of a spacious theatre completely crowded, around, 
above, row behind row, circle after circle, tier 
over tier, an amphitheatre of heads, the floor, the 
ample walls, swaying with a sea of faces, alive 
with human intellect, lucid with burning eyes, 
from the stage lights back to the receding 
columns, melting igto vague masses up to the 
golden roof, and these thousands of awakened 
minds concentrated upon one creature, worshipped 
like a deity. Next to the Roman oration came 
the half-unearthly triumphs of the opera. 

Gambrica rose, attracting universal attention, 
and for a moment the stormy roar abated. The 
dethroned queen lifted her tall figure and turned 
her eyes upon the agitated multitude. Tn° her 
hand -and resting “upon . the balustrade, she 
grasped a massive wreath of ever living green. 
‘‘Generous Gambrica,”’ cried a voice, “ she will 
award the wreath ! ’’ 

The most lively applause followed the sugges- 
tion, proclaiming at once that it was magnani- 
mous and just, and the lips of thousands echoed 
‘‘the wreath, the wreath.’’ There was then a 
moment’s silence. 

‘Let her advance ’’ was heard distinctly in 
every part of the house, in the silver tones of that 
well-known voice. 

Marina, her lashes glittering with tears, her 
cheek flushed, her bosom heaving with delight, 
advanced a few steps and bent her beautiful head 
in an attitude sweet as Psyche before the mother 
of Love. . 

That arm, majestic, was raised aloft; the 
wreath was cast ; a chaos of applause greeted its 
fall, but high, shrill, and audible above the roar- 
ing thunder pierced the shriek of Marina, who 
fell dead upon the boards. 

The fatal wreath was of bronze. 

Italy is the land of poetry even in its crimes. 
This incident is said to be a literal fact. 








— Owing to the non-arrival of the orchestral parts of 
“The Rose of Sharon,” Mackenzie's new work, it has 
been decided to postpone its production by the New | 
York Chorus Society until April 16. On February 5, 
when the second concert of the season is to occur, the 
programme will include scenes from Gliick’s “ Alceste,” 
“ Tristia,” under which caption are included three 
choruses, with orchestra, by Berlioz, some new ballet 
music, from Rubinstein’s “The Vine,” Schubert's 
“Unfinished " symphony, and the ballad and spinning 
chorus from “ Der Fliegende Hollander.” 


— A marble bust of Prof. Charles Aiken, for many 
years superintendent of music in the public schools of 
Cincinnati (who died recently), has been placed in the 
vestibule of the Music Hall, near the Springer monu- 
ment. It was executed by Preston Powers in Florence, . 
Italy, and is considered a fine specimen of this artist's 


work, 
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By HECTOR BERLIOZ. 
(Stectally Translated for the “ Magazine of Music.” ) 





THIRD EVENING. 
FREISCHUTZ IS BEING PLAYED. 

There is absolute attention in the orchestra. Each 
musician is occupied with his task, performing it with 
zeal and love. During the interval, one asks me if it is 
true that in the opera at Paris a real skeleton is used in 
the incantation scene. I reply in the affirmative, pro- 
mising to relate to them néxt day the history of the 
skeleton, 


FOURTH EVENING. 
A First Appearance in Freischiita—A Necrologicai Story,— 
Marescot—Study of a Horse-knacker. 


A very dull modern Italian opera is being performed. 

The musicians have scarcely taken their places when 
the greater part of thein set aside their instruments, and 
I am reminded of my promise of last evening. They 
gather round me. The trombones and the drummer 
work ardently. The opportunity is good: for one hour 
at least there will be duets and choruses in unison, I 
cannot refuse the story for which they clamour. 

The conductor, who keeps up a pretence of ignoring 
our literary diversions, leans back a little in order to hear 
better. The prima donna has uttered such a terribly 
sharp re, that one might believe her to be in great pain. 
The public applaud rapturously ; two enormous bouquets 
fall on the stage. The diva bows and retires. She is 
recalled, returns, bows again, and again retires. Recalled 
another time, she re-enters, bows, and again goes out. 
Still another time recalled, she hastens to appear, bows 
again ; and as we do not know when this comedy will 
finish, I begin my story. 

A First APPEARANCE IN FREISCHUTZ. 

In 1822 I lived in the students’ quarter of Paris, where 
I was supposed to be studying medicine, ‘Freischiitz” 
was then being played at the Odéon under the name of 
“ Robin des Bois,” arranged, as is well known, by 
M. Castil-Blaze; and to hear Weber’s masterpiece muti- 
lated I went every evening. I had not then quite cast aside 
my profession, A fellow student, named Dubouchet, 
afterwards one of the most popular doctors in Paris, 
shared my musical enthusiasm, and often accompanied 
me to the theatre. At the sixth or seventh represen- 
tation, a tall, silly, red-haired youth, seated beside us in 
the pit, took it into his head to whistle Agatha’s air in 
the second act, maintaining that it was barbarous music, 
and that the valse and hunter's chorus were the only 
good numbers in the opera. Need I say that amateur 
was trundled to the door, Such was then our mode of 
discussion. Dubouchet, adjusting his crumpled cravat, 
said, loudly, “One could expect nothing else. I know 
him; he is a grocer’s apprentice in Rue St. Jacques” ; 
and the pit applauded. 

Six months later this poor devil (the grocer’s appren- 
tice) fell ill, having gorged himself at his master's 
wedding feast. He was taken to the Hospital Pitié, 
where, in spite of every attention, he died; but he was 
not buried. That you will readily guess. 

Our young man, well doctored and well dead, came 
accidentally under the eyes of Dubouchet, who recognised 
him, Instead of shedding a tear over his vanquished 
enemy, this merciless student, however, only bethought 
him of a purchase for scientific purposes. 

“ Francis,” said he to the Amphitheatre boy, “ make a 
dry preparation of this; be careful, it is one of my 
acquaintances,” 

Fifteen years pass (fifteen years! how long life seems 
when nothing is done), and the conductor of the opera 
entrusts to me the arranging of the recitatives of 
‘ Freischiitz,” and the placing of the masterpiece 
on the stage. Dupouchel had then charge of the 

resses . . . 

“*Dupouchel!” exclaimed five or six musicians at 
once ; “ you mean the celebrated inventor of the canopy? 
he who introduced it so successfully in operas? the in- 
ventor of the canopy in ‘The Jew’? of the canopy in 
the ‘ Queen of Cyprus’? of the canopy in the ‘ Pro- 
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phet’? the creator of the floating canopy, the canopy of 
canopies.” ; 

The same, gentlemen, Dupouchel having still at 
that time the charge of the costumes and stage acces- 
sories, I consulted him about the properties needful for 
the incantation scene, in which unfortunately his canopy 
did not figure. 

“Ah,” said I, “we must get a dead man's head to 
represent the raising of Samuel, and skeletons for the 
apparitions. I hope you are not going to give us a 
pasteboard head, and printed calico skeletons like those 
in ‘ Don Juan.’ ” 

“My good friend,” replied he, “what would you 
have ? That is the only available method.” 

“How the only method! What do you say to a 
natural, a solid, a real head, a veritable human 
skeleton ?”” 

“My faith, I would say that is excellent, perfect; as 
a suggestion, admirable ! 

“ Well! trust to me, the thing shall be done.’ 

Outside I hired a cab, and drove to the house of Dr. 
Vidal, another of my old companions of the Amphi- 
theatre. He had made a fortune like the other ; doctors 
alone seem to succeed | 

“Can you lend me a skeleton?” 

“No, but here is a very good head, said to be that of 
a German doctor, who died of misery and disappoint- 
ment ; be careful of it, as I value it highly.” 

“ Rest assured,” I replied, 

I put the doctor's head in my hat, and took leave. 

Walking along the boulevard, as fate would have it, 
I met Dubouchet, whom I had forgotten. The sight of 
him suggested a bright idea to me. 

“ Good-day !” 

“Good-day!” . . . 

“Very well, I thank you! But never mind me. 
How is our amateur ?”’ 

“* What amateur ?” 

“Heavens! the grocer’s boy whom we trundled out 
of the Odéon for whistling Weber’s music and whom 
Francis prepared so well 

“Ah, I remember, he is marvellously well. Oh, yes, 
he is spruce and clean in my cabinet, proud to be so 
artistically jointed and pegged. Not a finger is want- 
ing; he is a masterpiece! The head only is a little 
damaged.” 

“Good! You must trust him to me; he is the youth 
ofthe future. I wish to introduce him into the opera ; 
there is a ré/e for him in the new piece.” 

“What is he to do?” 

“You will see!” 

“Oh, if it is a stage secret, to be revealed in good 
time, I will not insist. The amateur will be sent to 
you.” 

Without loss of time the skeleton was brought to the 
opera, but ina box much too short. I called the boy 
in charge of the tools: “ Gattino |” 

“Sir?” 

“ Open this box. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ He will make his désutin the opera to-morrow, You 
must make a nice box for him, in which he can easily 
stretch his limbs,” 

“ Yes, sir.” : 

“For his costume you will take a rod of iron, and 
fix it in the vertebree. This will hold him as straight as 
M. Petipa when he contemplates pirouetting.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Lastly, you must place four lighted wax candles in 
his right hand. He is a grocer, and will know them,” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ But as the head is somewhat braken, we must change 
it for this one.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“This belonged to a wise man—what does it matter? 
—who died of hunger ; that also is not of any conse- 
quence. As for the other, that of the grocer, who- died 
from over-eating, you must make in him, high up, a little 
notch (be quiet ; nothing will come out of him), suffi- 
cient to receive the point of Gaspard’s sabre in the 
resurrection scene.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

This was done, and since then at each representation 
of “ Freischiitz,” when Samuel cries, “ Behold me !’’ the 
lightning flashes, a tree is destroyed, and the red lights 
reveal our grocer, the enemy of Weber's music, standing 
with his flaming torch, moved and full of enthusiasm. 

Who could have guessed the dramatic vocation of this 
jovial fellow? Who could have shought that he was 


Do you see this young man?” 
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destined to make his désué precisely in this work. He 
has a better head now, and more sense. He no longer 
whistles, 

. + « « “Alas! poor Yorick !” 


* * * * * * 


“Now, that makes me sad,” said Corsino, naively, 
“Though a grocer, this debutant was after all a man. 
I do not like sporting with the dead. What if he did 
whistle parts of Weber when alive? I know many indi- 
viduals, much more culpable, whose remains have not 
been subjected to such impious cynicism. I also have 
lived in the students’ quarter in Paris ; I have seen there 
at work one of those creatures who take advantage of the 
laxity of the French law to use scandalous liberties with 
musical works. One sees all sorts of life in Paris. For 
a living some search the dust heaps at night, a lantern 
in one hand and a hook in the other ; some scramble in 
the flooded gutters ; others tear the bills off the walls to 
sell as waste paper; the more calculating cut up old 
horses at Montfaucon. 

“The individual I have in my mind cut up the works 
of the celebrated composers. 

“‘ He was named Marescot, and his trade was to adapt 
and publish music for two flutes, for the guitar, and 
above all for two flageolets. He could do nothing with 
the music of ‘ Freischiitz’ (because, as everyone knows, it 
belonged to the author of the words and of the improve- 
ments required to fit it for representation, under the title 
of ‘Robin des Bois’ at the Odéon). Marescot felt this 
keenly ; he said he had an idea, which, if applied toa 
certain part of that opera, would yield him a great sum. 
I occasionally saw this practitioner, who had indeed con- 
ceived a strange likingforme. Don’t imagine, however, 
that our musical tastes were similar. For a time he felt 
confident of my full appreciation of his industry, and it 
was only after speaking out my mind, in a moment of im- 
pulse, that dissension was made between us, and for six 
months I did not enter his workshop. 

“ This creature, who perpetrated such outrages on the 
compositions of the great masters, had usually an exceed- 
ingly shabby and tattered appearance. But one day I 
met him walking jauntily under the arches of the Odéon, 
dressed in a new black coat, smart boots, and a white 
necktie ; indeed, so much had fortune changed him, that 
his hands were actually clean. 

“¢ Ah,’ cried I, dazzled by his appearance, ‘have you 
had the misfortune to lose an uncle in America, or are you 
collaborating in one of Weber's new operas, that you are 
so dapper, so proud, so metamorphosed ?’ 

“¢T! a collaborateur?’ replied he, ‘I have no need 
to collaborate; I work out Weber's music alone and 
successfully. That mystifies you. Perhaps you have 
not heard that I have realised my idea? I did not 
deceive myself when I estimated its value at an extra- 
ordinary figure. Schlesinger, the Berlin editor, possesses 
the music of “ Freischiitz.” He was stupid enough to 
buy it. What folly! Certainly, he did not pay much for 
it ; but until Schlesinger published that barbarous music 
it remained in France, the property of the man who added 
the words and improvements, and therefore I could not 
touch it. The moment it was published in Berlin it 
became here public property, no French editor, as you 
are aware, caring to pay anything to a Prussian editor 
for the same work, 

“‘ Thanks to this, I have been able to laugh at the rights 
of the French author, and to publish my piece without 
words, I have dealt with Agatha’s prayer in B flat in 
the third act of “ Robin des Bois” according to my own 
notions. You remember it is written in sleepy 3-4 time, 
with some very difficult and stupid syncopation in the 
horn accompaniment. I saw that it would make a pretty 
and popular piece if it were written in 6-8 time, allegretto, 
with an intelligible and suitable accompaniment (that 
is with the proper rhythm, a crotchet followed by a qua- 
ver, and the drums accelerating the pace). I have thus 
arranged the piece for the flute and guitar, and published 
it under Weber’s name. It has taken so well, that it 
sells not by hundreds, but by thousands, and each day 
the demand increases.’ 

“ He assured me that he would gain more by this single 
piece than the noodle Weber or even M. Castel-Blaze 
would gain by the entire opera, though the latter was 
a very shrewd man, See, what it is to have ideas! 
What say you to that, gentlemen? I suspect you take 
me for a romancer, and do not believe me. Yet itis 
sober fact ; and I have long preserved a copy of Weber's 
prayer thus transfigured by the idea to the advantage 
of M. Marescot, editor of French music, professor of the 
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flute and guitar, residing in Rue Saint Jacques, at the 
comer of Rue des Mathurins, in Paris.” . . . 

The opera is finished; the musicians depart, looking 
slyly incredulous at Corsino. Some of them call him a 
humbug . .- « 

But I guarantee the authenticity of his recital. I 
knew Marescot. He has transfigured other com- 
positions . + « ! 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Tue SIN “ROBERT LE DIABLE”—A grammatical story. 

A very tedious modern French opera is being per- 
formed. / , 

The members of the orchestra give scant attention to 
the work, all being engaged in talk, with the exception 
of the first violin, the trombones, and the drum. 
Dimski, the contrabass, seeing me, calls out : 

“Ah! bless me, what has come over you, my dear 
fellow? We have not seen you for nearly eight days. 
You look melancholy. I hope you have experienced no 
vexation like that of our friend, Kleiner.” 

“No, thank heaven, I have not to mourn a loss in my 
family ; but I have been, as the Catholics say, ‘in retire- 
ment,’ Religious people, you know, retire for periods 
to a convent or seminary to brace themselves for some 
solemn duty by undisturbed fasting, praying, and medi- 
tation. For my part, I plead guilty to a habit of seeking 
every year a poetic retreat. Shutting myself in the 
house, I read Shakespeare or Virgil, or both. This 
makes me at first a little indisposed, but after sleeping 
about twenty hours, I awake restored, retaining only a 
feeling of insurmountable sadness. I have not yet 
wholly shaken off that feeling ; your bright conversa- 
tion, however, will soon dissipate it. Tell me what has 
been played, sung, spoken of, and narrated in my 
absence. Give me the news,” 

“Robert le Diable’ and ‘I Puritani’ have been 
played, nothing has been sung, and we have only had 
discussions in the orchestra. The last was concerning 
a passage in a scene in Meyerbeer’s opera. Corsino 
maintains that the Sicilian knights are agreed ‘as to 
plundering Robert. I contend that it is not the libret- 
tist’s intention to give them such a shameful character, 
and that their aside, ‘ Nous de tenons, nous le tenons' (we 
take him), is the translator’s licence. We have waited 
to hear from you what are the French words sung by the 
chorus in the original text,”’ 

“They are the same. The translator need not 
reproach himself with lack of fidelity.” 

“Oh! I was sure of it,” replies Corsino; “I have won 
the bet.” 

“Yes; this is another instance of Meyerbeer’s luck ; 
assuredly he is the most fortunate composer in all this 
vale of tears. We are constrained to admit that in the 
theatre success does not follow skilful combinations any 
more than in a game of chance; you gain because you 
cannot lose, or lose because you cannot gain, No other 
reasons can be given for loss or gain, for success or 
failure. Chance, good fortune, luck, fate—these are 
words which serve to designate the unknown and un- 
knowable cause. But this chance, this luck, this fortune, 
whether or no (as Bertram naively says in ‘ Robert le 
Diable"), seems, nevertheless, to attend certain players 
and authors with an extraordinary persistence. 

“A composer, for instance, may, in spite of disasters, 
have played his game for ten years, may have reckoned 
all the series of red and blacks, and prudently resisted 
all the little inducements of ordinary chances, and the 
temptations they offer, until a day arrives when black 
comes up thirty times in succession ; then he says, ‘ My 
fortune is made; all the operas. given for some time 
Past have failed ; the public need a success; my score is 
ina style precisely the opposite of my predecessors ; I 
Place it on the red. The wheel goes round, the black 
has it a thirty-first time, and the work falls flat.’ This 
occurs even to those who live by writing common-places— 
a lucrative profession, one knows, and generally success. 
ful everywhere. Yet such are the extravagant caprices 
of the blind goddess, that beautiful works, masterpieces, 
grand, original, and daring conceptions, are at once 
received with éc/at, 

“Thus, during the last ten years, we have seen at the 
opera in Paris many mediocre works, obtaining only 
mediocre success, We have heard of others utterly bad 
oniving an equally bad reception, and ‘ Le Prophéte,’ 
. 0 has been staking his chances on the green cloth for 
ae v9 thirteen, or fourteen years, remains unconvinced 

¢re are enough of unsuccessful operas; he tums 








up his thirty-first black, and making exactly the same 
calculation as the poor devil whom I have just instanced, 
holds to the red, and the red has it. 

“ The author of this ‘ Prophéte’ has not only the good 
luck to have talent, but also the talent to have good 
luck. He succeeds not only in small things but in great 
things, in his inspirations, and in his skilful combinations 
as well as in his unconsidered attempts. 

“You have @ case in point in the success of ‘ Robert 
le Diable.' While writing the first act of the celebrated 
score, M. Meyerbeer did not perceive an S—doubtless 
badly formed—in M. Scribe’s manuscript of the scene 
where Robert plays dice with the young Sicilian nobles, 
Accordingly, where the gamester, in exasperation at his 
preceding losses, stakes his horses and armour, the com- 
poser read as the reply, of Robert’s partners, ‘Nous fe 
tenons’ (We take Aim), in place of ‘Nous les tenons’ 
(We take ¢hem)—thus imparting to the phrase sung by 
the Sicilians a sinister, mocking quality which would 
only be appropriate to thieves rejoicing at a lucky 
incident which enabled them to fleece their dupe. During 
the first rehearsals on the stage M. Scribe heard the 
chorus singing in a stage whisper, and accenting each 
syllable of this absurd perversion of sense, ‘ Vous-/e-te- 
nons, nous-le-te-nons,’ instead of the quick reply of the 
daring players, ‘ Nous /es tenons /' to Robert's proposal 
to stake horses and armour. , 

“‘What is this?’ he cried; ‘the nobles take the 
stake ; they do not take Robert ; the dice are not cogged ; 
my nobles are not swindlers, This must be corrected. . 
but... wait a little... Ah, well... faith... no... 
let the error stand... it increases the dramatic effect. 
Yes, let us take Asm, the idea is excellently droll, and 
the pit will be moved, tender hearts will be softened, and 
it will be said, ‘Oh! poor Robert! Oh! the pick- 
pockets! The villains! they understand each other, 
like rogues in a fair; they are going to rob him!’ The 
S was not replaced; the absurdity proved successful, 
and the Sicilian nobles have remained attainted and 
convicted of knavery. They are dishonoured through- 
out Europe, because M. Meyerbeer is short-sighted. 

“ Another proof that the fate of everything closely. or 
distantly related to the theatre is decided by good luck 
or bad luck ! 

“The most. marvellous part of the affair is that M. 
Scribe, who is jealous as a tiger of the invention of any 
good farce for the public, has not allowed his collaborator 
the merit of this piece of luck, but has carefully. and 
effectually effaced the S from his manuscript, so that in 
the printed book of ‘ Robert le Diable’ one reads ‘ Vous 
de tenons /' so dear to the: audiences, instead of ‘ Vous 
les tenons |’ dearer to good sense. 


SIXTH EVENING. 


Astronomical Study — The Revolution of the Tenor 
around the Public.— Vexation of Kleiner, Junior. 


A very flat modern German opera. is being per- 
formed. 

General conversation. 

“Great heavens ! ” cries Kleiner, junior, on entering the 
orchestra, “ how can one bear up under such vexations ? 
To have to endure this work was bad enough, but also 
to hear it sung by this infernal tenor! What. a voice! 
What style! There’s a musician! There are pretentions 
for you!” 

“ Be quiet, misanthrope,” replied Dervinck, the first 
hautboy, ‘“‘ you will be as savage as your brother by-and- 
by ; you already share his tastes and ideas. Do you not 
know that the tenor is a lofty creature, who has over the 
music he sings the right of life or death? The composer 
is at his mercy, and through him the poor devils of 
musicians such as we. Are you aware that the tenor is 
not one of the world? he’ is a world himself, The 
dilettanti almost deify him, and he bears the, character of 
a god so willingly that he constantly speaks of his 
creations, That reminds me: here is a brochure, fresh 
from Paris, which shows how this kind of luminary 
revolves round the public, As you are learned in 
Humboldt’s “Cosmos,” you will understand the _phe- 
nomenon.” 

“ Read it to us, little Kleiner,” called out some of the 
musicians, “If you read well, we will treat you to a 
bavaroise with milk,” 

“ Seriously ?” 

“ Seriously.” 


“ Agreed.” 


REVOLUTION OF THE TENOR AROUND THE 
PUBLIC. 
BEFORE THE DAWN. | 

An obscure tenor comes under the hands of a professor, 
who is at once clever, patient, scientific, and gifted with 
feeling and taste. His endeavour is to make his pupil 
a perfect reader and correct harmonist, to give hima large 
and pure method, to initiate him in the beauties of the 
masterpieces of the art, and to form of him at last a 
singer in the grand style. Before he has any idea of his 
power of moving an audience, the tenor aspires to the 
throne. In spite of his master, he wishes to make his 
début and ‘to reign. But his voice is not yet formed. 
Only a second class theatre will engage him ; and on his 
first appearance he is hissed. Indignant at this treat- 
ment, he breaks his engagement, and full of scorn for his 
compatriots, sets out hastily for Italy. 

Terrible obstacles are there put in the way of the 
débutant ; but, overcoming them, he is fairly received. 
His voice changes, becomes full, strong, penetrating, able 
to express the strongest passions as well as the gentlest 
sentiments; in time the timbre of the voice gains in 
purity, in freshness, in delicious freedom; and these 
qualities at last constitute a talent whose power is 
irresistible. Success follows. The Italian directors, un- 
derstanding business, sell, buy again, and resell the poor 
tenor, whose modest salary remains the same, although 
he enriches two or three theatres in a year. He is ex- 
ploited and drained in a thousand ways; so much s0, 
that at last his thoughts wander back to his own country. 
He pardons it, avows even that it was right in sharply 
criticising his first attempts. He knows that the director 
of the Opera in Paris has an eye on him, Certain 
proposals are made and accepted ; he recrosses the Alps. 


SUNRISE. 

The tenor appears again, but this time in opera, and 
before an audience pre-disposed in his favour by his 
Italian triumphs, ; 

Exclamations of surprise and pleasure greet his first 
melody, and from that moment his success is assured. 
This is only, however, the prelude to the feryour which 
he is to arouse before the end of the evening. His 
sympathy and technique, united to a voice of enchanting 
sweetness, appear in the first strains, but his dramatic 
accents and impassioned tones are yet to be known. A 
passage follows in which the audacious artist declaims 
with the chest voice, and accentuates each syllable of 
several sharp notes with a vibratory force, a piercing 
expression, anda beauty of tone wholly unexpected. 
A silent stupor possesses the audience; it scarcely 
breathes; astonishment and admiration mingling beget 
a feeling resembling fear ; there is a longing to hear the 
end of the strange period, and when it is triumphantly 
finished, the transports are indescribable. .. . 

The third act is reached. Heis an orphan returning 
to his father’s cottage, with his heart full of a hopeless 
love, and his nerves, already highly strung by scenes of 
carnage on the battle-field, shatter under the desolate con- 
trast. His father is dead; the cottage is ;allis calm 
and silent ; it is peace; it isthetomb. And the solacing 
bosom on which, in such a moment, he could have shed 
tears of filial piety—the one heart which could have met 
his and lessened the bitterness, is separated from him by 
an infinity. . ... She will never be his.... The situation 
is poignant and worthily rendered by the composer. 
Here the singer surpasses himself ; he is sublime. Then 
from two thousand throats burst acclamations such as an 
artist hears, at the most, twice or thrice in his life, and 
which are the ample reward of long and laborious 
studies. 

Then follow bouquets, wreaths, recalls, and next day 
the enthusiastic press makes the name of the brilliant 
tenor known in all parts of the civilised globg. 

It is at this point that, were I a moralist, I would 
address a homily to the triumphant one, and treat him, 
in fact, to much the same kind of discourse that Don 
Quixote favoured Sancho with, when the worthy equerry 
was about to assume his government at Barataria : 

“ There you are, parvenu,” I would say to him. “In 
some weeks you will be celebrated; you will have im- 
mense.. applause, and interminable. engagements, 
Authors, will court you; directors, will no longer keep 
you waiting in their ante-chamber, and if you write to 
them they will reply: Women, who are unknown to 
you, will talk of you as thair protégé, or particular friend. 


Books in prose and verse will be dedicated to you. In - 


stead of a hundred sous you will be obliged to give a 





hundred francs on New Year's Day to your door-keeper 
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You will be freed from service in the National Guard. 
You will have holidays from time to time, during which 
provincial towns will compete for your services. Flowers 
and sonnets will be lavished on you. You will sing at 
the Prefect's evening reception, and the Mayor's wife 
will send you apricots. At last you will stand on the 
threshold of Olympus, for, if the Italians call cantatrices 
dive (goddesses), it is very evident that the great 
singers are the gods. Well, when you are admitted a 
god, be a good devil notwithstanding; do not scorn 
those who give you good advice. 

“Remember that the voice is a fragile instrument, 
that it often changes or breaks in a moment without 
known cause, and that such an accident is sufficient to 
precipitate from his throne the greatest of the gods, and 
to reduce him to the state of a man, or something less. 

“Do not be too disagreeable to the poor composers. 

“When from your elegant cabriolet you perceive 
Meyerbeer, Spontini, Halévy or Auber walking in the 
street, do not salute him with a little movement of con- 
descension, at which he may laugh in pity, and at which 
the passers-by will be as indignant as at an impertinence. 
Do not forget that many works of these composers will 
live and be admired, when the remembrance of your chest 
ut will have faded for ever. 

“ If you re-visit Italy, do not deliver yourself up to 
some commonplace weaver of cavatinas, in order to 
vaunt him as a classic when you return, while you inform 
us with an impartial air that Beethoven also had some 
talent ; for there is no god beyond the reach of ridicule. 

“When you accept a new rdé/e do not be tempted to 
change anything at the representation without the 
consent of the author. For, one note added, suppressed, 
or transposed will take the soul out of a melody. Be- 
sides, it isa right which is in no case yours. To modify 
the music we sing, or the book we translate, without the 
sanction of the individual who produced it at much cost 
of thought, is to be guilty of a shameful abuse of con- 
fidence. Persons who appropriate without warning are 
called thieves ; unfaithful interpreters are calumniators 
and assassins, 

“Ifa rival should appear whose voice excels yours in 
purity and force, do not strain your lungs in a duet with 
him ; believe me it is useless for an iron pot to compete 
with a porcelain or china vase. In your tour through 
the provinces be careful, when speaking of the opera and 
its choral and instrumental forces, not to say to the 
people, ‘My theatre, my choristers, my orchestra.’ The 
provincials are not more willing than the Parisians to be 
taken for nonentities ; they know very well that you 
belong to the theatre, but that the theatre is not yours ; 
and they would regard your language as grotesquely 
fatuous. 

“Now, friend Sancho, receive, my benediction ; go, 
governor of Barataria; it is a rather flat island, but 
possibly not the least fertile known under the sky. 
Your people are fairly civilised ; encourage public in- 
struction ; do not be deceived by the praises of those 
you invite to your table; forget your villainous pro- 
verbs ; do not tremble when you have to make an impor- 
tant speech ; never fail in your word ; let those who en- 
trust their interest to you have no fear of betrayal ; and 
let your voice be just to all,” 


THE TENOR IN THE ZENITH. 


He is now receiving a salary of one hundred thousand 
francs, with a mouth’s holiday. 

After his first ré/, in which he achieves brilliant 
success, the tenor tries others with various results. He 
accepts new ones, to abandon them after three or four 
representations if he is not as successful in them as in 
the old ré/es. He can thus destroy the career of a 
composer, annihilate a masterpiece, ruin a publisher, 
and do enormous mischief to the theatre. But he is 
untouched by such considerations. He sees in art only 
gold and favours, and the quickest means of obtaining 
these is the one to be adopted. 

Having learned that certain melodic formulas, certain 
tricks of voice, certain embellishments, certain loud 
piercing effects, certain commonplace closes, certain 
vulgarised rhythms excite instantaneous applause, he 
desires to employ these in all his ré/es without regard to 
expression, originality, or dignity of style, and he 
opposes any productions of a more independent and 
elevated character. He knows the power of the old, 
accustomed methods. He is ignurant of the power of 
the new which are proposed to him, and instead of 
regarding himself as a disinterested interpreter, acts as 
an obstructive. Already the weakness of some com- 


posers, in yielding to his desires, makes him dream of 
introducing in our theatres the musical practices of 
Italy. Vainly he is told : 

“The master ought to be the master ; that name has 
not been given without reason to the composer; his 
ideas should act freely on the audience through the 
medium of the singer; he provides the lights and 
projects the shadows; he is the king, and acts accord- 
ingly ; he proposes and disposes ; his ministers should 
have no other aim, no ambition for honour other than 
the conceiving of his plans aright, and the placing of 
them exactly in the light he deems necessary for their 
realisation.” 

Here all those listening to the reader cried “ Bravo !” 
and forgot themselves so far as to applaud. The tenor 
who, at that moment, was singing more falsely than 
usual, appropriated the applause to himself, and 
bestowed a gratified look on the orchestra. . . . The 
reader continued : 

The tenor listens to nothing; he must have robus- 
tious passages in the drum-major style in vogue ten 
years ago at the ultramontane theatres, with common 
themes thrown in for repose, during which he can hear 
himself applauded, can wipe his forehead, readjust his 
hair, cough, or swallow a barley-sugar pastille. Or he 
requires silly vocal parts, in which menace, fury, tender- 
ness are expressed, mixed with deep notes, sharp sounds, 
warblings as of humming birds, cries of seagulls, fire- 
works, arpeggios and trills. Whatever may be the sense 
of the words, or the character of the personage and 
situation, he changes the /emfo at will, adds scales and 
embellishments of every kind, interjects some a4 / some 
oh ! making the phrase absurd ; he lengthens the short 
syllables and shortens the long ones, destroys the 
elisions, puts an 4 aspirate where there is none, and 
breathes in the middle of a word. Nothing grates on 
his ear; all is well, provided he can deliver one of his 
favourite notes. An absurdity more or less is of no 
consequence. The orchestra say nothing, or say only 
what will please him; the tenor is master, he over- 
shadows everyone ; he walks through the theatre with 
a triumphant air; his plumes dance joyously on his 
superb head ; he isa king, he is a hero, he is a demi- 
god, he is a god! Butno one can discover in him 
pathos or laughter, tenderness or fury; there is no 
longer any melody, any expression, any common- 
sense, any dramatic power, any music; the emission 
of the voice is the important matter; that is the 
grand concern. He goes to the theatre to hunt the 
public as one goes to the woods to hunt the stag. Now 
then! Steady! Give voice ! Tallyho; tallyho! Let 
us throw art to the dogs. 

Soon the example of this fortunate vocalist renders the 
working of the theatre impossible ; he creates absurd 





hopes and ambitions in the mediocrities of the company. 
“The first tenor has a hundred thousand francs, why 
should I not have eighty thousand? And I fifty 
thousand?” responds the third. 

To feed these greedy stomachs, to fill these abysses, 
the director has to stint the mass of the company, to cut 
down and discredit the orchestra and chorus, giving the 
artists composing them doorkeepers’ salaries. Lost 
trouble, useless sacrifices! Wishing one day to submit 
an exact statement of his affairs, he set about comparing 
the enormous salary with the singer's task, and arrived, 
in horror, at this curious result :— 

The first tenor, with a salary of 100,000 francs, plays 
nearly seven times a. month, figures consequently in 
eighty-four representations in the year, and fingers a 
little more than 1,100 francs per night.| Now, supposing 
a réle to be composed of eleven hundred notes or 
syllables, that will be one franc per syllable. 

Thus, in “ William Tell "— 

My (ifr.) présence seems (3fr.) perhaps to you 
a studied insult (ofr.). 

Mathilda (3 fr.), my indiscreet steps (100 sous), 

Have ventured even thus to clear a passage for 
you (13fr.)!” 

Total, 34fr. You speak of gold, my lord! 

As the prima donna has the paltry salary of 40,000 
francs, Mathilda’s reply necessarily costs, according to 
the strictest business reckoning, only eight sous a 
syllable ; but that is pretty fair. 

One easily pardons (2fr. 40c.) many wrongs (16 
sous) when one has shared them (2fr.). 
Arnold (16 sous), I (8 sous) expected you (32 sous). 

Total, 8 francs. 

Thus the director pays, continues to pay, pays always ; 





he pays so much that one fine day he pays no more, and is 





obliged to close his theatre. As his coa/réres are not in 
a much more flourishing condition, some of the immortals 
must resign themselves to giving lessons in sol-fa (that 
is, those who know it), or to singing in public places 
with a guitar, four pieces of candle, and a green carpet, 


THE SuN SETs.—STORMY Sky. 


The tenor is gradually descending, for his voice is no 
longer equal to the scales. His phrases have to be cut, 
as he can only sing in the middle register. He makes 
frightful havoc of the old scores, and imparts an in. 
sufferable monotony to the new. Even his admirers are 
distressed. 

Composers, poets, and painters who have lost the 
feeling for the true and the beautiful are dead beyond 
regret. Vulgarity no longer shocks them, neither have 
they force to grapple with new ideas ; they are content 
to lay snares for more active and flourishing rivals, 
Yet they continue to believe themselves full of creative 
force, buoyed by the happy illusion that lack of ideas 
is due to fatigue, and want of power to moderation. 
But the loss of a voice! Who could deceive himself 
regarding such a misfortune; especially when a once- 
marvellous voice has been shorn of its compass, its 
force, its beauty of tone, its muances, its dramatic ex- 
pression, and perfect purity! Ah! I have sometimes 
felt compassion for these poor singers, and indulgent of 
their caprices, vanities, exactions, unmeasured ambition, 
exorbitant pretensions, and infinite absurdities, They 
live fora day, and are heard of no more. The most cele- 
brated keep longer afloat, but even then it is the lustre 
of the masters whose works they interpreted, too often 
unfaithfully, that preserves them from oblivion. We 
know Cafforiello, because he sang Gluck’s “Tito” in 
Naples; the memory of Mmes. Saint-Huberti and 
Branchu is preserved in France, because they created 
the characters of Dido, of Vestal, of Iphigénie in 
Tauride, etc. Who has ‘heard the diva Faustina 
spoken of, except in connection with Marcello, who was 
her master, and Hassa, who married her? Let us then 
pardon these mortal gods, who strive to make their 
Olympus as brilliant as possible, who impose on the 
heroes of art long and ungracious ordeals, and are only 
to be appeased by the sacrifice of ideas. 

To see the star of glory and fortune descend below the 
horizon affects them bitterly. Sorrowful, indeed, must 
be the tenor’s last appearance. How his heart must be 
smitten as his eye falls upon the stage and the secret 
places in the theatre where he has long been the 
presiding genius, the king, the absolute sovereign! In 
his dressing-room he perhaps says to himself, “I will 
return no more ; this helmet shaded by a brilliant plume 
will never again ornament my head ; this secret box will 
never be opened again to receive the perfumed notes 
from my fair enthusiasts.” There is a knock, the call- 
boy comes to tell him that the piece has commenced. 

“Ah, well! my poor boy, you will now be free from 
my bad humours! No more abuse or cuffings to fear! 
You will not again have to come and say, ‘Sir, the over- 
ture begins! Sir, the curtain isup! Sir, the first scene 
is finished! Sir, it is your entry! Sir, they wait you!’ 
Alas! no. It is I who must now say to you, ‘Santiquet, 
efface my name, which is still on the door. Santiquet, 
carry these flowers to Fanny ; go at once; she will not 
care for them to-morrow. Santiquet, drink this glass of 
Madeira, and take away the bottle: you will no longer 
have any need to chase the chorus children from it. 
Santiquet, make up a bundle of my old wreaths, carry 


away my little piano, extinguish my lamp, and close my. 


room ; all is ended.’” 


The virtuoso, burdened by these sad thoughts, enters. 


the wings ; he meets the second tenor, his well-known 
enemy, and substitute, who weeps at the shouts in front, 
and laughs at the tears behind. 

“Well, old fellow,” says the demigod, in a doleful 
voice, “are you going to quit us? But what a triumph 
waits you this evening! It is a great night!” A 

“Yes, for you,” replies the chief, with a sombre ait, 
and turning his shoulder on him. 

“Delphine,” he says, to a pretty little dancer, whom 
he was allowed to adore, “give me my sugar-plum 
box?” 

“Oh! my sugar-plum box is empty,” replied the 
wanton girl, pirouetting. “I have given all to 
Victor.” 


And yet it is necessary to stifle his chagrin, his despair, 


his rage; he must smile, he must sing. The tenor 
appears on the stage ; he plays for the last time in the 
drama, first made successful by him, in the réée which he 
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created; he casts a last glance upon the scenery which 
has reflected his glory, and re-echoed so many times his 
accents of tenderness, and his transports of passion ; he 
sees the lake, by whose side he waited Mathilda, upon 
that Grutly, where he cried, “Liberty!” he looks at the 
pale sun which for many years he has witnessed rising at 
nine o'clock in the evening. And he could weep, weep 
bitterly ; but the cue is given, and the voice must not 
tremble, the muscles of the face.must express no other 
emotion than that of the character he personates. The 
public is there, thousands of hands are waiting to applaud 
you, my poor god ; but if they remained motionless, oh ! 
then you would know that the deep-lying griefs which 
you feel and try to suppress, are as nothing compared to 
the frightful laceration caused by the coldness of the 
public. The public, formerly your slave, to-day is your 


Moriturus salutat. 
And he sings, and, by a superhuman effort, recovering 
his voice and youthful verve, excites the audience to 
uncontrollable enthusiasm ; flowers are thrown, covering 
the stage like a half-closed grave. Agitated by a thou- 
sand conflicting sensations, he retires slowly; the 
audience loudly insists on seeing him again. How 
soothing and yet how bitter to him this. last clamour of 
enthusiasm! He is to be pardoned if he prolongs it a 
little. It is his last joy; his glory, his love, his genius, 
his life tremble on the verge of extinction. Come then, 
poor great artist, shining meteor at the end of your 
course, come and hear the supreme expression of our 
affection and our gratitude for the joys which we have so 
long owed to you; come and taste and be happy and 
proud; you will always remember this hour, and we 
shall have forgotten it to-morrow. He advances panting 
his heart bursting with anguish ; a great acclamation, 
brightens his countenance, the people clap. their hands 
and call him the dearest and best of names; Czesar 
crowns him. But the curtain at last falls, like the cold and 
heavy knife of the executioner; an abyss separates the 
triumphant one froni his triumphal car, an impassable 
abyss, and deepened by time. All is ended! the god is 
no more, 4 
Profound night 


Eternal night 


“It cannot be denied that this portrait, though a little 
heightened, bears a strong resemblance to the divine 
singer,” cried Corsino. “Is the drockure signed ?.” 

“No.” 

“The author can only be a musician ;_ he is bitter but 
true ; yet you see he restrains his anger.” 





“Now let us keep our promise. Little Kleiner has 
done his work well; he must be hoarse.” 

“Yes, and I am thirsty, and cold as well.” 

“Carlo! 

“Sir?” . 

. Te for M. Kleiner a bavaroise, with very warm 
milk.” 

“At once, sir.” (The orchestra boy goes out). 

Dimsky speaks. “To be just to instrumentalists, they 
are—with some exceptions which one could cite—much 
more conscientious than the singers, much more 
respectful to the masters, much better up in their parts, 
and consequently more faithful. What would be said, 
if, for example, in 4 Beethoven quartett, the first violin 
took it into his head to disconnect the phrases, and to 
change the rhythmical disposition and accentuation ? 
Why, that the quartett was impossible or absurd; and 
that would be true.” 

However, the first violin is éften in the hands of 
vrtuosi of immense talent, who, as far as music goes, are 
entitled to be considered supremely intelligent men. In 
fact, they greatly surpass in intelligence all gods of 
Song, and it is because of this that they refrain from 
tampering with their work. 

The orchestra boy returning : “Gentlemen, it is too 
late ; there is no more bavaroise with milk!” (General 
laughter.) 

Kleiner, breaking the bow of his violoncello across his 
desk : “ Decidedly this is a special, predestined vexation 
in my family! And there is an excellent bow broken ! 
Come! I will diink water. . . . Never 
mind !” 

The curtain falls. 


applause. Scene. of rage and. despair in the post- 
scenium. The demi-god tears his hair. The musicians 
passing near him shrug their shoulders and disappear. 
(70 be continued.) 
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FARINELLI. 


HERE are few persons of musical taste who have not 
heard of, though none are living to remember, 
the wonderful. abilities of Farinelli, as a singer. 
The goodness of his heart, and the natural 

sweetness of his disposition, were not exceeded even by 
the unrivalled excellence of his vocal powers, as some of 
the following anecdotes will testify. 

It has been often related, and generally believed, that 
Philip the Fifth of Spain, being seized with a total de- 
jection of spirits, absolutely refused to be shaved ; and 
was in other respects incapable of transacting affairs of 
State. The queen, who had in vain tried every common 
expedient that was likely to contribute to his recovery, 
determined that an experiment should be made of the 
effects of music upon the king, her husband, .who was 
extremely sensible of its charms. 

Upon the arrival of Farinelli, of whose extraordinary 
performance an account had been transmitted to Madrid, 
her majesty contrived that there should be a concert in 
a room adjoining to the king's apartment, in which the 
singer executed one of his most captivating songs, 
Philip at first appeared surprised, then affected, and at 
the conclusion of the second air, commanded the attend- 
ance of Farinelli. On his entering the royal apartment, 
the enraptured monarch overwhelmed him with com- 
pliments and caresses, demanding how he could 
sufficiently reward such talents, declaring that he would 
refuse him nothing. 

Farinelli, previously instructed, only entreated that his 
majesty would: permit his attendants to shave and dress 
him, and that-he would endeavour to appear in council 
as usual. From this moment the king’s distemper sub- 
mitted to medicine, and the singer had the whole honour 
of the cure. 

By singing to the king every evening, his favour in- 
creased to such a degree that he was regarded as. prime 
minister ; but what is still more extraordinary, and most 
highly indicative of a superior mind, Farinelli, never for- 
getting that he was only a musician, behaved to the 
Spanish nobles, attendant upon the court, with such un- 
affected humility and propriety, that, instead of envying 
his good fortune, they honoured him with their esteem 
and confidence. 

The true nobility of this extraordinary person’s soul 
appears still more forcibly in the following rare instance 
of magnanimity. 

Going one day to the king’s closet, to which he had 
at all times access, he heard an officer of the guards curse 

him, and say to another, who was in waiting, “ Honours 
can be heaped on such scoundrels as these, while a poor 
soldier, like myself, after thirty years’ service, is un- 
noticed.” 

Farinelli, without seeming to hear this reproach, com- 

plained to the king that he had neglected an old servant, 

and actually procured a regiment for the person who had 

spoxen so harshly of him in the ante-chamber ; and, on 

quitting his majesty, he gave the commission to the 

officer, telling him that he had heard him complain of 

having served thirty years, but added, “you did wrong 

to accuse the king of neglecting to reward your 

services.” 

The following story of a more ludicrous cast was 

frequently told and believed at Madrid, during the first 

year of Farinelli's residence in Spain. This singer hav- 

ing ordered a superb suit of clothes for a gala at court, 

when the tailor brought them home, he asked for his bill, 

“T have made no bill, sir,” said the tailor, “ nor ever shall 

make one. Instead of money, 1 have a favour to beg. 

I know that what I want is inestimable, and only fit for 

monarchs ; but since I have had the honour to work for 

a person of whom everyone speaks with rapture, all the 

payment I shall ever require will be a song.” 

Farinelli tried in vain to prevail on the tailor to 

take his money. At length, after a long debate, giving 

way to the earnest entreaties of this humble tradesman, 





he tenor is not recalled ; he scarcely receives any. 


the adventure.than by all-the, applause-which he had 
hitherto received, he took him into his music room, and 
sung to him one of his most brilliant airs, delighted with 
the astonishment of his ravished hearer ; and the more he 
seemed surprised and affected, the more Fartnelli exerted 
himself in every species of excellence. When he had 
concluded, the tailor, overcome with ecstasy, thanked 
him in the most. rapturous and grateful manner, and 
prepared to retire. ‘ No,” said Farinelli, “I am a little 
proud ; and it is, perhaps, from that circumstance that | 
have acquired some little degree of superiority over other 
singers. _ I have given in to your weakness ; it is but fair 
that, in your turn, you give in to mine.” Then, taking 
out his. purse, he insisted on his receiving a sum 
amounting to nearly double the worth of the suit of 
clothes. 

Fannelli, during two reigns, resided upwards of 
twenty years at the Spanish court, with a continual 
increase of royal favour, and the esteem of the principal 
nobility of the kingdom.—Ariiss’ Magazine, 





We derived hope for future progress, no less than 
present pleasure, from Mr. Barnett’s opera of “ Farinelli,” 
which was performed with great success at Drury Lane 
yesterday week (8th Feb., 1839.) Every reader of 
musical biography must have known beforehand that the 
story would relate to the magical influence exercised over 
Philip the Fifth of Spain by Farinelli, whose singing 
lures the brain-sick monarch from ‘his chamber, and is re- 
warded by the artist being raised to the highest dignities 
of the State. Here, however, Farinelli is gifted with a 
wife, while Philip’s malady, which is ascribed to the 
machinations of his physician, Don Gil Polo—a most 
absurd character, half poisoner, half buffoon—goes the 
length of making him denounce his Queen to the 
Inquisition. Farinelli, of course, is the good genius who 
brings everything right at last ; more, however, according 
to the fashion of a Figaro, than of the courteous gentle- 
man whose aice sense of honour and sound judgment 
enabled him successfully to acquire and retain the good- 
will of the Spanish grandees. The piece is taken from 
the French: we have seen infinitely worse opera-books, 
though the plot is crowded with unnecessary complica- 
tions, while some effective dramatic situations have been 
thrown away, and the writing is the merest pantomime- 
jingle imaginable. The scene at the close of the first act 
is about the best English /ina/e we remember ; the crowd 
without the gates, is riotously besieging the palace for a 
sight of their king ; the doctor, in agonies of terror, is 
pressed upon by all the courtiers to produce his patient — 
the cries without become fiercer and fiercer, till, as a last 
experiment, Farinelli, leaning against the door of the 
royal chamber, sings a Vi/lane//a, at the close of which 
the pale melancholy monarch comes slowly out without 
speaking, the act closing with the general joy at so 
unforseen a turn of his malady. And-now to speak of 
the music: “ Farinelli” is Mr. Barnett’s very best cpera 
—if we recollect right, far less laboured in imitation of 
the Germans than “ Fair Rosamond :”” far richer in its 
instrumentation than “ The Mountain Sylph :” but never 
overcharged. We must take an exception against the 
composer, however, for making Farinelli sing so much in 
the Spanish style—more especially as the Spanish 
melodies (and generally, indeed, all the single songs) are 
the weakest things in the opera. The rest of the part is 
excellently written, partly in imitation of the older 
Italian music; we must particularise the duet in the 
second act between the hero and Gil Polo, which would 
do credit to any composer whatsoever. All the concerted 
music, indeed, is superior: we must instance a little 
terzett in the first act, “My scheme is accomplished,” 
the capital morceau d’ ensemble “ My noble friend,” in 
the fina/e already mentioned, and the duet in the second 
act, between Farinelli and the king: though the words 
have all the pathos of a dialogue between one who 
presses a savoury breakfast on another who is hungry, but 
resists the temptation to eat for fear of conscience vad 
Gil Polo. We ought earlier to have mentioned the 
overture, which is fanciful and effective, deserving its 
encore, and worthy of becoming a concert-piece. We 
are sure that the more “ Farinelli” is heard, the bette: it 
should be liked. 








— Louis G. Gottschalk, the American baritone, has 
been engaged for an opera season at St. Petersburg, after 





and perhaps more highly gratified by the singularity of 


which he will return to America with Trebelli. . 
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— At the Marylebone County Court, before Mr. 
Candy, sitting as deputy judge, Mr. Louis Engel, musical 
critic of the Wor/d, sued Mr. A. Henderson, of the 
Comedy Theatre, for a sum of money which he claimed 
to be due to him on account of commissions paid by the 
defendant upon the salary of Mile. B. Latour, an actress 
lately performing at that heatre. The plaintiff said he 
had effected the engagement of Mile. Latour with Mr. 
Henderson, and it was agreed that he should be paid by 
that gentleman ten per cent. on her weekly salary. He 
had a letter to that effect from Mr. Henderson, which 
he would produce.—“ I undertake to pay you at the rate 
of ten per cent. commission on the engagement of Mile. 
Latour (Mlle. Amour), at the salary of £30 per week for 
one year. Subject to the term when Mlle. Latour takes 
her rest, she is not to receive her salary.” 

— The Brighton police have made a “ raid” on street 
singers, It seems that these persons ought to be the last 
to complain of hard times, as information reached the 
chief constable that a dozen of them met at a beer-house 
and shared their profits for the day, which yielded an 
average of no less than 7s. each. 

— A festival is being organised to be held in the 
autumn in the fine old cathedral at Lincoln. 

— Miss Julia Gaylord figures once more in the list of 
sopranos engaged by Mr. Carl Rosa for his Drury Lane 
season. Mr. Joseph Maas, too, has been engaged as 
principal tenor. Among the new operas promised is 
Mr. Goring Thomas's, based on a Russian subject, and 
called “ Nadeschda,” which, by the way, is a strange 
mode of spelling the Russian proper name “ Nadejda.” 
Mr. Bennett's English version of Massenet’s “ Manon 
Lescaut " is also to be produced. 

— A reprint, with amplifications, of the article on 
musical history, by Sir G. Macfarren, in the current 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is in the press. 

— Mr. Joseph Short, of Birmingham, has received 
from Rome the congratulations of the Holy See on his 
Mass “St. Joseph.” 

— Sir Arthur Sullivan has signalised his accession to 
office as conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts by 
arranging for the composition and production of a number 
of new works by eminent composers. Among these may 
in particular be mentioned a new symphony by Dvorak, 
a new symphonic poem on the subject of Joan of Arc by 
the Russian composer Moszkowski (hitherto known in 
England only by some very charming pianoforte pieces), 

nd an orchestral serenade by Mr. Thomas Wingham. 

— In the case of Roberts v. Traherne, Mr. Justice 
Pearson has granted an interim injunction restraining the 
printing, publishing, advertising, selling, or otherwise 
disposing of a popular Welsh song, ‘ Llongan Madog.” 

— An opera, “Silvana,” composed by Karl Maria 
von Weber in his youth, has been arranged for perform- 
ance by Ernst Pasqué and Hofkapellmeister Langer, of 
Mannheim, The success of its first performance at the 
Hamburg Stadt Theatre was undoubted. 

— Some idea of the value of music-hall property in 
London may be formed from the fact that, besides be- 
coming responsible for a yearly ground rent of £3,000, 
the proprietor of the new London Pavilion has to pay 
£20,000 for the privilege of erecting that building. 

— Mr. Marcus Stone appeared at the Hammersmith 
Police Court a few weeks ago in a new capacity—that of 
prosecutor of a brother artist. This victim was a 
German street musician who insisted upon playing a 
musical instrument outside his door. Mr, E. Paget 
thought the few hours’ imprisonment the German 
musician had suffered would do him good, and discharged 
him with a caution, 

-—— Herr Hans Richter proposes, during the spring, to 
give orchestral concerts at Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Leicester, and Nottingham, At the last- 
named town a guarantee fund of £300 has been secured 
by leading gentlemen of the locality to meet any possible 
pecuniary difficulties. 

— The Pester Lloyd announces the death of one of 
the best known and most popular personages in 
the Hungarian capital. This was the well-known chief 
of Hungarian gipsy music, Racz Pali. He had been 


member of a regimental band for twenty-four years, 
Quitting the army in consequence of a wound, he 
established his gipsy band, which has held for twenty- 
eight years the first rank in reputation and popularity in 
Hungary, 


Liszt has not disdained to give artistic 





musical form to some of Pali’s performances, and has 
written an interesting memoir on the Tzigany music, in 
which he shows how highly he esteemed it. Pali was 
seventy-two years old. 

— These hard times are even affecting the Vander- 
bilts, as will be seen from this episode. A valet of the 
merchant prince, in speaking to a butler of the Astors, 
said: “Why, times are very bad, judging from the way 
Wm. H. Vanderbilt's family is economising.” ‘Why, 
how is that?” asked the Astor servant. “I'll tell you 
how I know it. I passed the music-room yesterday, 
and found ,Mrs. and Miss Vanderbilt s/ay:ing upon one 
piano, Times are hard.” 

— Wagner once sent Offenbach a pamphlet he had 
written, called “The Reign of Jews in Music.” After 
having read what the musician of the future had to say 
about Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Halévy, and other 
Hebrews, Offenbach wrote to Wagner and said: “ Dear 
Wagner—You had better stick to music.” Upon the 
receipt of this laconic reply, Wagner sent Offenbach the 
score of his “ Meistersinger,” and a few days later he 
received the following from the author of “La Grande 
Duchesse :"” “Dear Wagner—After mature considera- 
tion, I think you had better stick to writing books!” 

— A gentleman engaged in the piano business, 
travelling in Virginia, writes that he ran across an odd 
piano. He says: “It must be very old and bears this 
name—‘Andre Stein d’Augsburg — Vienne.’” There 
was such a maker in Vienna at the end of last and the 
beginning of this century, and quite a number of his 
pianos were sent to this country. The piano is de- 
scribed by the writer as follows: “It is an upright, three 
stringed, the top being harp-shaped, the highest point 
being about seven feet. The wires do not extend clear 
to the bottom. It has six pedals, three of which graduate 
the tone as regards power, one to imitate the banjo, one 
to imitate the harp, and a drum and triangle pedal com- 
bined.” 

— Agood story is told of Verdi when he was putting 
the finishing touches to “Il Trovatore.” He was 
visited in his study by a privileged friend, for whose 
opinion as a critic he had the highest respect. He 
showed him his score and asked him to try the “ Anvil 
Chorus” on the piano. ‘ What do you think of it?” 
said Verdi. ‘ Trash,” cried the connoisseur. Verdi 
rubbed his hands and chuckled. “And of this, and 
this?” he continued, playing. “ Rubbish!” replied the 
candid friend. The composer rose and embraced his 
friend with a burst of joy. ‘What do you mean by 
this?” was asked in natural astonishment. ‘“ My dear 
friend,” responded Verdi; “I have been composing a 
popular opera. In it I determined to please everybody, 
except the great judges and classicists like you. Had I 
pleased you, I should have pleased no one else, but your 
disdain assures me of success. In three months, ‘ I] 
Trovatore’ will be sung, roared, and whistled and barrel- 
organed all over Italy.” It must be confessed that Verdi 
understood his world. 

— The Warsaw £cho contains laudatory remarks and 
criticisms of the singing of an American vocalist and 
operatic artist, Miss Ella Russel, M. Horbowski being 
her chief admirer. The lady has also been singing with 
success in Spain, Portugal, and Roumania 

— Marion J. Crawford, in his novel, “The Roman 
Singers,” speaks of Donizetti’s “La Favorita” as an 
opera by Verdi. Strange that nearly all, novelists are 
so ignorant of all that relates to music. _ 

— The following extract from a letter from the great 
composer, Petrella, will be interesting to those who are 
acquainted with his beautiful opera, “Ione.” The letter 
is addressed to his friend and admirer, Signor Pio Molo- 
joni :—“ Dearest Friend—I have received yqur esteemed 
favour, and, as you can imagine, every time I see the 
handwriting of my faithful representative my heart over- 
flows with joy. You inform me of the success of my 
‘Tone’ at the Roman Theatre. Well, really I begin to 
get angry, seeing how conceited this daughter of mine is 
becoming. She appears to know that everyone cares for 
her, whereas concerning her other sisters people say, 
‘Yes, they are very nice but they can’t compare with 
“Tone.” ’ I almost feel like repudiating her ; but how 
can a father repudiate his own child? Let us hope that 
justice will be rendered some day to her sisters.” 

— Prince Metternich has written the libretto and one 
of the Rothschilds the music of an operetta which is pre- 
sently to be produced on the private stage at the Prince's 
chateau of Kénigswart, in Bohemia. The Princess Met- 
ternich and her daughters will be among the performers. 





— Mme. Marie Roze has been selected by the 


French Government as one of the representative lyric 
attists to sing at the musical festival to be given this 
month at the Grand Opera, Paris, in aid of the fund to 
relieve the starving poor. 

— A series of performances of classical music on the 
model of the Popular Concerts is announced to be given 
at the Hampstead Vestry Hall, on Thursdays, March 12 
and 26. 

— Miss Van Zandt ‘is announced to be the prima 
donna at the season of French opera to begin on June 
6th, at the Gaiety Theatre, London. She will appear in 
‘“ Lakme,” “ Mignon,” and other operas. 

— The proposal to celebrate the centenary of the 
birth of Karl Maria von Weber by the ‘erection of a 
statue of the composer in his native town has been well 
received in Germany and other Continental countries, 
Weber was born at Eutin on the 18th of December, 1786, 
and some of the principal inhabitants of that place have 
formed a committee for the realisation of the scheme. An 
appeal issued by them has already received the signatures 
of upwards of a hundred of the most eminent living 
musicians, who have likewise promised contributions to 
the monument fund. The German Emperor has also 
shown a warm interest in the project, and has com- 
manded that at all the four Court theatres subsidised by 
the Prussian Crown—that is, the opera houses at Berlin, 
Hanover, Cassel, and Wiesbaden—special performances 
shall be given for the benefit of the fund. A special 
committee has also been formed in Holland for the same 
purpose under the presidency of Professor Gernsheim, 
director of the Musical Society of Rotterdam. Recht- 
sanwalt Béhmcker is the chairman of the central com- 
mittee at Eutin. Up to the present time, however, the 
subscriptions only amount to 2,234 marks, 

— A Reuter’s telegram from New York announces 
the death of Leopold Damrosch, the musician. 

— Mr. James P. Locke, of whose astonishing per- 
formances on the cornet the American musicians and 
critics speak with rapture, will make jis first appearance 
in London about the middle of June. 

— Miss Millie Christine, the lady who is professionally 
known as the “ Two-headed Nightingale,” being about 
to retire from public life, is making a farewell tour of 
the world, and has commenced a final metropolitan en- 
gagement at the Piccadilly Hall, where she holds two 
receptions daily. More than ten years have’ passed 
since Miss Millie Christine was first seen in London, 
but there is no perceptible difference either in her ap- 
pearance or manner. She still sings and dances, and is 
as affable to her visitors as ever. In connection with 
the dual lady’s contemplated retirement it should be 
stated that she is in her thirty-fourth year, and that she 
has been nearly twenty years before the public. 

— It has been decided by the School of Music Com- 
mittee to recommend the corporaticn to expend from 
$20,000 to £30,000 in the erection of a building for 
carrying on the valuable work of the School of Music 
The site which is proposed by the committee for this 
purpose is in the rear of the land upon the Thames 
Embankment on which the new Sion College is in course 
of erection. The great success of the school, which now 
numbers upwards of 2,000 students, renders new and 
larger premises necessary ; and although the building 
can be erected for the smaller of these sums mentioned, 
the fittings, &c., will probably bring it up to something 
like the larger amount. 

— Mr. Brandon Thomas has written several songs 
which show the versatility of his musical accomplish- 
ments and sympathies. He can not only give speech 
and utterance to a humorous idea without in the least 
sacrificing refinement of feeling, but he can also express 
the deeper and more serious emotions of the heart with 
some degree of success, as in his song, “ Tell’ her, ye 
stars.” This is a very effective song, and should become 
a favourite with the generality of vocalists, as the com- 
poser has been modest in his demands upon the voice. 
The humorous song, “A Thickening of the Tympanum,” 
is equal to some of Henry Leigh's verses, and this is no 
mean compliment. “Tabby’s Catastrophe,” and the 
Ethiopian ditties, “I lub a lubly gal, I do,” “Sing along 
Sambo,” and “Don’t you come and bodder me,” are 
each and all excellent. Mr. Brandon Thomas is the 
author of both words and music, and the whole of the 
songs are published by J. Bath, of Berners-street. = 

— The beautiful new song, entitled “ L’Indovina, 
written by Miss Fanny Puzzi,-which was sung with such 
distinguished success by Madame Trebelli at the last 
ballad concert, is shortly to be published. The merit 
possesses ought to command a good reception for it. 
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A e@rench lgife of 
dfandef. 


s ERNEST DAVID, who has already given to 
¥ the French public the first life of Bach ever 
M written in his native language, has further 
ssn? signalised himself by writing the first 
French life of Handel. , To English students, no less 
than to French, the book is a noteworthy one. It is the 
honest attempt of a cultivated musician to render intelli- 
gible to his own nation one of the gfeat masters of music 
of another nation. Handel is to us not merely a great 
German composer, but halfan Englishman. Thus it is 
with something of personal interest that we read this 
French biography. “The English critic must dwell 
much on foreign thought” says Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
haply thereby avoiding the evil consequences of his 
insularity. 

Wereadabout Handel every day of our life in the familiar 
English ; in these French pages it is well to notice how 
nearly our common conception is reproduced ; how far it 
is departed from. We notice the same huge, irascible, 
tender, dauntless personality with which we are 
acquainted comes to us in the unfoldings of this French 
analyst. We find in the book no dainty critical loftiness 
of superior judgment, no prejudice (except, perhaps, a 
too great partiality for Handel), no fault-finding from a 
trivial provincial standpoint, but earnest cosmopolitan 
study and appreciation of goodness and greatness. 
Take the following admirable summary of the chief 
characteristics of Handel’s music :—“ The stubborn inde- 
pendence, the love of truth, the deliberate fearlessness 
and loyalty of character, on the one hand ; on the other, 
the profound and spiritual sensibility, which, in its 
horror of all pretence or falseness, concealed itself behind 
a bluntness of speech ; the sort of mind which seeks to 
deduce ideas from facts, and not facts- from ideas—all 
this together has found its truest artistic expression in 
the works of Handel. Grandeur and rectitude ; majestic 
scale on which are conceived his compositions ; clear 
definition of ideas ; simplicity in the means employed to 
develop them; pathetic sentiment,’ expressed with a 
serious gravity, as far removed from the sensual as from 
the abstract. Such are the distinctive qualities of his 
music.” Again :— ‘The works of Handel are full of 
truth and local colour. He knew how to express the 
language peculiar to the people of God in his prayers, 
and that of the pagans in their orgies ; of shepherds and 
of warriors, of the happy and of the unhappy, of mortals 
and of immortals. Gluck, Weber, and Meyerbeer knew 
how to make demons sing; he has found accents for 
angels, and has found out, too, those that best belong to 
a monster such as Polyphemus.” 

Subjects like the difficult and much-disputed question 
of plagiarism, or the opinion of some “advanced” 
musicians as to Handel's instrumentation, M. David 
handles with a delicate touch, Should we consider 
Handel a plagiarist, he asks, because certain motives and 
passages are taken from the works of others or from old 
works of his own? “That would be unjust and absurd. 
At the time of Handel, these. borrowings were not 
regarded as thefts; musical education consisted chiefly 
in exercises in the contrapuntal treatment of given 
themes ; originality of ideas did not occupy the first 
Place, as it does now-a-days. Handel certainly thought 
he was doing honour to the pieces which he borrowed, 
by illuminating them with his music. Musical 
plagiarism is very delicate to define; the gamut is 
limited, the similarity of ideas is frequent and sometimes 
Inevitable among composers of the same period.” Is 
not this delicate discrimination more warthy of respect, 
more consonant with the probable truth, than the 
Partisan heat of those who, on the one hand, “accuse 
Handel of having pillaged almost all the great composers 
of his time,” or, on the. other, vehemently deny, in the 
face of any evidence, that the great master ever 
“borrowed ” a note ? 

We notice, indeed, in M. David’s book, considerable 
lucidity and fairness ; perhaps nothing profound, either 
in thought, fearning, or research, but everywhere a clear 
Presentment of facts, necessarily from its limits concise, 
and a moderation and yet ingenuity of comment and 
opinion, which are worthy of all praise. Compared with 
Mr. Rockstro’s recent life, this work no doubt appears 
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should compare it, not with the latest (and indeed very 
fate) results of English scholarship, but with the previous 
imperfect and inadequate compositions and compilations, 
Nor can we say that the book in any respect needs to 
fall back upon that factitious claim to consideration 
which the mere fact of being the first of its kind would 
necessarily give it. 
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— The Municipality of Liége, Belgium, propose to 
levy a tax on pianos. ‘ 

— The opera house at Bayreuth, a most interesting 
structure, dating from the sixteenth century, which has 
remained closed for a considerable period in consequence 
of its not being provided with sufficient means of egress 
and other precautions against fire, will probably shortly 
be reopened, as the corporation have petitioned the 
Government to that effect. 

— There are 48 professors and 539 pupils at the 
Brussels Conservatory of Music, to which the Govern- 
ment, the province, and the town contribute together 
169,100 francs annually. This amount pays for the 
expenses of running the Conservatory, at which all 
instruction to pupils is given free of charge. 

— A monument to Bellini will be unveiled at Naples 
next spring, representing the composer seated at a piano 
and preparing the score of an opera. Grouped about are 
statues of the heroines of his work, represented by their 
most noted interpreters, among them Grisi as Norma, 
Malibran as Elvira, and Mlle. Emma Nevada as 
Amina. 

— The firm of Schott Sons, Mayence, have waived in 
favour of Mme. Cosima-Wagner their right of perform- 
ing “ Parsifal ” in concert-rooms. 

— The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Francesco 
Morlacchi was recently celebrated with great solemnity 
at Perugia. A tablet was placed on the house where he 
was born, with the following inscription: ‘On the 
14th of June, 1784, Francesco Morlacchi was born in this 
house. A musician-philosopher who blended Italian 
melody with German harmony, and added immortal 
laurels to the divinest of arts. Perugia, by municipal 
decree and motherly pride, 1884.” 

— Julius Blithner, the Leipzig piano manufacturer, 
has presented a splendid concert grand piano to the New 
Gewandhaus, Leipzig. 

— Félix Clément, the French musician and composer, 
died on Saturday, the 30th January. M. Clément 
was born in Paris in 1822, In early life he showed a 
talent for music, and after a long course of study 
he became the organist of the college at Stanislas, 
and afterwards at Sorbonne. He was appointed a 
member of the Art Commission of the Department of 
Public Instruction in 1846, and was especially charged 
with the duty of inspecting the organs of the grand 
cathedrals of France. His reports on these instruments 
are an important part of the musical literature of France. 
They were embraced in a document entitled “ A Report 
on the Condition of Religious Music in France,” which 
was submitted to the department in 1849. M. Clément 
published afterwards in the “Archzological Annals” a 
collection of the songs of the Middle Ages, the manu- 
scripts of which he had spent years in collecting. 
Among his other publications were “Songs of St. 
Chapelle,” taken from manuscripts of the thirteenth 
century and set to music for the organ ; the “ Christian 
Poets of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,” 
“Celebrated Musicians,” a Lyrical Dictionary, giving a 
history of the operas produced in France up to 1869, and 
a “Treatise on the Organ,” published in 1874. 

— Dr. Forbes, in the proceedings of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society, describes an operation by which the 
ring finger of musicians is liberated from some of the 
accessory tendons of its extensor muscles, and thus 
acquires freedom of movement. Gottschalk is said to 
have undergone an operation of the kind. 

| — The concert given at the Conservatoire de Musique of 
Brussels in commemoration of the bicentenary of the births 
of Handel and Bach was most successful.‘ Among the 
principal vocalists was Mr. Joseph Maas, who sang two 
of Handel's songs in English, and was received with 
enthusiasm, his beautiful voice and fine declamation 





somewhat limited and superficial; but in fairness we 








being deservedly admired. 





Srrepreasibfe Music. 


N the country where we Were brought up there was 
no great profusion of musical instruments. We 
remember the first time we ever saw a music-box. 
It was at the day-school, and was brought by one of 

the boys. We thought the machine the most wonderful 
thing we had ever seen or heard. But it was too elabo- 
rate for the boy’s management. Sometimes we could not 
get it going. At other times, under our manipulation, 
it would start playing a tune and we could not stop it. 
Of course, only.in the hours of nooning or of recess did 
we ordinarily dare to handle it, But one day the fortu- 
nate owner of the music-box let us have it in our desk 
during the school hours, Over-tempted, we forgot 
our geography and arithmetic and went into a curious 
examination of the music-box. It never seemed so 
wondrous as then; but while we were busy among its 
cogs and springs and cylinders, the pesky thing started 
to play “Yankee Doodle.” We ‘laid hold and tried to 
put down the brakes, but we had touched something that 
had set it going, and go it would. We put down the 
lid of the desk and plunged into our arithmetic, furiously 
reciting to ourselves, “twice eight are sixteen, twice 
twelve are twenty-four.” But the schoolmaster, with 
irate countenance, demanded, ‘Who is making that 
noise?" The more complete silence of the school made 
the music-box seem still more resonant. By this time 
the cylinder had reached another tune, “ Comin’ thro’ 
the rye,” and we felt ourselves comin’ thro’ the 
breakers. All the boys looked innocent, the school- 
master came down to make the tour of the desks, He 
had examined but three or- four when he struck upon 
ours and seized the music-box and held it above our 
heads in triumph and wrath, Without the usual ten 
days’ notice we were subpeenaed to appear immediately 
before the master. The rattan was brought out and we 
were peremptorily asked to present the palm of the hand. 
Now the sensation produced bya rattan depends entirely 
upon which end of it you come in contact with. The 
end offered to me was not at all attractive. We could not 
for some time make up our minds to take hold the wrong 
end of it. We put out our hands again and again, but 
every time before the rattan came down we changed our 
mind and put our hand behind us; but at last we 
submitted, and the music, instead of being instrumental 

became vocal. We felt, however, that we did not deserve 
being whipped for the whims of an unmanageable music- 
box. 

That day we: learned a lesson not found either in 
geography or arithmetic, and that is, that some people 
have a music-box about them that they cannot manage. 
You sit in church for an hour and a half profoundly 
interested in the religious services, but your child seems 
possessed with some uneasy spirit. He wriggles and 
twists, and tears a leaf out of the psalm-book, and tickles 
his brother with a feather, and drops his penny, and 
chuckles out loud to the disturbance of the people in 
that neighbourhood, and seems chock full pf mischief. 
What is the matter with him? Is he bad? No, He has 
an exuberance of feeling. He is full of skip and rollick- 
ing and glee. He has under his vest, or in his shoe, a 
music-box which he cannot control and for which he is 
not responsible. With a sense of the ludicrous, and in 
buoyancy of feeling, you have sometimes been sitting 
amid circumstances that demanded gravity. But a 
mirthful memory or a grotesque appearance has wrought 
upon you until it has seemed you must laugh or die. 
You tried to think of all the solemn and terrible things 
you have ever heard of. You bit your lip. You 
pinched yourself unmercifully. You called in the 
aid of pocket-handkerchief, and all other available 
appliances ; but laugh you must, and laugh you did, to 
your chagrin and mortification. The music-box had got 
a-going and you did not know how to. stop it. 

We. charge upon phlegmatic temperaments more 
leniency in their criticism of excitable temperaments. 
Do not think the boys and girls are going to destruction 
because their hilarity may sometimes be unseasonable, 
In the management of our own dispositions some of us 
have been breaking colts all our lives, and yet they will 
not answer to bit and bridle. Let not the rattan of our 
chastisement be too heavy upon those who are more 
frisky than we. We protest to this day that in that old 
country school-house we were not responsible for 


“ Yankee Doodle ” and “ Comin’ thro’ the rye.” 


TALMAGE. 
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.NE of the weakest points in musical biographies is 
the fact that so little detail is given concerning 
the decease of the various great masters ; and 
’ this has opened the coor to a great many 
slanders, intimating that this or that composer shortened 
his days by a career of dissipation, A few brief facts 
concerning the last hours of some of the great masters 
may not only be of interest, but will counteract many 
false impressions left in the minds of many musical 
readers, caused by lack of detail in the biographies 
aforesaid, . 

Bach's later years were troubled by an ailment which 
he had brought upon himself by too diligent study, by 
constant writing of music, and, most of all, by engraving 
(in copperplate) some of his own works, He became 
blind. Two unsuccessful operations upon his eyes gave 
a severe shock to his general health, which up to that 
time had been hearty. He felt that his death was ap- 
proaching ; yet, true to the religion of his art, he 
dictated to his son-in-law the chorale, “Wenn wir in 
hichsten Nithen sein.” Finally, July 28, 1750, his 
career terminated with an attack of apoplexy. He was 
sixty-five years old. His had been an entirely domestic 
life (apart from his music), and he had twenty children. 
The city of Leipzig gave to him a fine funeral, and then 
orgot all about the family. His widow was dependent 
on charity at her decease in 1760. 

Handel's career was in some respects in contrast with 
that of Bach. He was never married, and never felt any 
inclination towards the joys of domestic life. He was 
irascible in the highest degree. He became reliious 
and devout in his later years, yet was never wholly 
weaned from his chief fault, gluttony. He also became 
blind in his later years ; and the three operations which 
were attempted undoubtedly had an influence in hasten- 
ing his end, although he continued to play the organ in 
public even after his total blindness. His death occurred 
in London, April 14, 1759 (although one authority has 
given the date as April 13), and was met with calm and 
Christian fortitude. His attending physician says that 
Handel was perfectly aware of his approaching dissolu- 
tion, and expressed the wish that he might die on Good 
Friday, and rise to meet his Lord on Easter Day. This 
wish was very nearly fulfilled. The last twenty years of 
his life were in almost all respects exemplary, and his 
failings must all be sought for in his younger days. 

Haydn's career presents chiefly but a single fault— 
servility, and even this was largely due to the humble 
position which musicians were obliged to occupy in his 
day. He, like Bach and Handel, attained to a ripe old 
age, expiring May 31, 1809, at the age of seventy-seven, 
his death being largely due to the infirmities of age. 
The incidents attending his decease prove how 
thoroughly his art was interwoven with his life. “ The 
Seasons” is said to have killed him; that is, he never 
recovered from the strain of composing that great work. 
We shall find later that other composers are said to owe 
their deaths to some of their masterpieces. Among his 
very latest works was a vocal quartett called “ Der Greis,” 
picturing an old. man's weakness and fatigue. The 
words of the opening bars, wedded to music graphically 
suited to the limping gait and weak accents of age, 
seemed so applicable to his own case that he wrote them 
as a conclusion to his last unfinished work, a string 
quartett, and had them printed upon a card, which he 
gave to the numerous friends who came to inquire about 
his health. The card (translated) was as follows :— 









‘ ¢ Molio adagte, , 

, 2. Pema: Se UR er TERE RI Pe 

(<a eoa e 
Gone, a-las!is all my strength ; 








Old and weak = am 1. 
Joseph Haydn. 











Haydn’s last appearance in public was at a great per- 
formance of his “Creation” at the University, March 
27, 1808. He was then so weak that he had to be 





carried thither in a chair. It is said that at the words, 
“Let there be light, and there was light,” the clouds 
which had obscured the sun through the day, rolled away, 
and bright rays darted into the hall. This, with the 
majesty of the performance, moved Haydn so that he 
excitedly rose, and pointing upwards, exclaimed, “It 


came from above!” His agitation grew so intense 
that it was thought best to remove him before the end 
of the performance. At the door of the hall he turned 
and raised his hands, as if to bestow a last blessing upon 
the orchestra and.musical public, whom he was to leave 
for ever. Almost his last musical act during the illness 
which followed was to be carried to the piano, and to 
play over three times, with great feeling, the national 
hymn which he himself had composed, “Gott erhalte 
unser Kaiser,” 

Mozart's last hours afford more of pathos than those 
of any other composer. In the first place he did not 
die at a ripe old age, as the composers above-mentioned, 
but passed away at thirty-five. Secondly, he did not die 
full of honours, but in poverty, with which his whole 
life had been a struggle. It is scarcely natural, then, to 
expect to find the same placid resignation or the high 
religious feeling with which Handel and Haydn ap- 
proached their end, in the closing hours of Mozart's 
existence. He thought of his poor family left unprovided 
for, and of the sadness that he should die, as he thought, 
before he had shown the full power of the musical spirit 
within him. Mozart's whole career had been embittered 
by the narrow prejudices of musicians less learned» and 
able than himself, who had formed many cabals against 
him. It is small wonder, then, that, stricken suddenly 
down by an incomprehensible illness, he should have 
become infatuated with the idea that someone had 
poisoned him. The physician himselfdid not thoroughly 
understand the complaint, and hastened the composer's 
end by mistaken remedies, such as cold water bandages, 
for example. Severe commentators have said that 
Mozart's death was due to his drinking habits. This we 
can dismiss as a decidedly mistaken conclusion. The 
great number and magnitude of Mozart’s works show 
plainly that he did not neglect his labours; and the 
faculty which he had of imbibing long draughts of 
punch is shared with him by many a true child of the 
wild city of Vienna without sharing any odium. The 
fact is, that Mozart was delicate in childhood, and 
suffered many diseases, which made his system prone to 
certain attacks. His constant labour and feverish anxie- 
ties combined to do the rest. The disease which carried 
him to the grave was one which could be easily accounted 
for; it was malignant typhus fever. 








Fiddle Goddin. 
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F all musical instruments the violin is the most 
celebrated, is the most perfect, and has the 
longest and the greatest history. From the 
earliest dawn of civilisation, in varied forms it 

has existed; always developing, it has reached its 
present perfection, a monument of patient experimenting 
toil and scientific skill. As Mr. Gladstone aptly says, 
“To perfect that wonder of travel, the locomotive, has 
not perhaps required the expenditure of more mental 
strength and application than to perfect that wonder of 
music—the violin.” It is pre-eminent also in the world 
of romance. No one ever heard of his satanic majesty 
delighting the inner ears of anyone with~a brilliant 
fantasia on the trombone or the bombardon, No, he 
showed for once his taste by performing his well-known 
“Trillo Diavello” upon the violin. Who ever heard of 
a cornet or flute being the unwilling witness of a horrible 
murder and straightway going raving mad, so as to be 
incapable of coherent harmony ever afterwards? This 
too has been reserved for the violin. 

It is wonderful to outsiders the amount of freemasonry 
and brotherhood there is among fiddlers. Two men 
meet on a railway platform ; they are perfect strangers, 
but what of that—do they not both carry violin cases? At 
once they rush into animated conversation, which is a 
curious jargon of “ purfling, high and low model, spirit 
varnish, upper and lower bouts, backs, bellies,” &c., 
bewildering and astonishing the uninitiated hearer, who 
frequently carries away the impression that “ Cremona” 
was a famous maker of violins. Wonderful to them, too, 
is the state of enthusiasm into which a connoisseur is 





ey 


thrown when inspecting a genuine and fine old instrument, 
“Why, whatever can you see-in»it?.”.they cry. “|; 
looks just like any other fiddle, only ‘cracked, and 
perhaps a trifle dirtier. ‘To me they are all alike.” |, 
is all intelligible enough, however, to a player, and its 
wonderful construction and history is, in fact, one of the 
greatest charms of the instrument. Consider that lovely 
Straduarius, made in the year 1690; it is, to say the least, 
older than you are likely to be. Though its maker hag 
long since crumbled into indistinguishable dust, its 
beautiful form, its rich gleaming varnish, its matchless 
tone are as perfect as the day it was made. Time has 
but consummated its beauties. If by some wizard spell or 
alchemic: art we could raise its long-forgotten owners, 
what a ghostly crew should we see, all of whom had 
lovingly made that violin interpret their innermost 
thoughts and aspirations, ; 

What wonder that a priceless Cremona becomes a 
thing almost too beautiful and precious to handle, each 
year of. possession increasing the feeling of affection for 
such a treasure. 

There is a story told of a gentleman whose instru- 
ment had to be opened for repairs. He insisted on 
being present at the operation. A knife was inserted 
under the belly and run round in the usual manner, and 
with the usual crackling sound of apparently complete 
devastation. Hearing a faint moan, the fiddle-doctor 
looked round just in time to see its owner sink to the 
ground in a dead faint ! 

He was probably an exceptional enthusiast, and cer- 
tainly more careful of his instrument than a violoncello- 
player, who when playing in quartett used to seize the 
opportunity afforded by a number of bars’ rest to snuff 
his candle, putting the lighted snuff inside his instru- 
ment. ‘Some mischievous youngsters noticed this habit, 
and one day, previous to the performance, carefully 
primed the violoncello with gunpowder. 

All went well till the candle burnt low, and an oppor- 
tune rest came. The conspirators watched breathlessly, 
Well, that fiddle played just one more note, but that 
was of its own accord, and sounded more like the super- 
human effort of a big drum ! 

Some fiddle lovers contract the habit of turning over 
the nondescript stock of brokers, bric-a-drac dealers, in 
the foolish hope of picking up a matchless Cremona for 
a few shillings. Every now and then a story is circu- 
lated of a fine Guarnerius or Amati having been bought 
for “an old song,” which keeps the search at fever heat. 
It usually terminates in much chagrin and dearly-bought 
experience. That wonderful Amati turns out a Tyrolean 
copy, and that “prison Joseph” a modern humbug, its 
ancient appearance due to judicious “faking.” Fine 
Cremonas, like pedigree horses and famous pictures, are 
eminently aristocratic, and are very rarely seen in 
plebeian company. Mr. Hart, however, in his interest- 
ing book gives an instance to the contrary of a violon- 
cello which he very aptly names “Cinderella.” The 
story is as follows. A trio of itinerant musicians were 
playing near Oxford-street, when Mr. Hart, who 
happened to be passing, was struck with the form of a 
violoncello used by one of them. A bargain was struck, 
and the bass taken into his workshop. He was in the 
act of removing the thick coating of dirt when Robert 
Ludley entered and asked its maker. Mr. Hart said 
Forster, adding the circumstances under which it was 
purchased, which so pleased and amused the great 
player that he bought it, the instrument thus passing at 
one bound from the lowliest to the greatest player in the 
realm. 

Famous violins become still more renowned if previ- 
ously owned by famous men ; thus we have fhe Ludley 
Forster, the Paginini Guarnerius, the Dragonetti double 
bass, and many others. Lord Chesterfield’s advice to 
his son, “ Pay fiddlers to play for you, but never fiddle 
yourself,” sounds strange to modern ears, when every 
day an increasing number, from the highest to the 
lowest, including the Duke of Edinburgh, find their 
greatest enjoyment and recreation in violin playing; 
while their ranks, thanks to Mme. Norman Néruda, 
are being largely recruited with ladies. 

It is too common nowadays to see persons carrying 
instruments in the familiar cases for this to excite Te 
mark ; this, however, was not always the case. We will 
bring this discursive “gossip” to a close by narrating 40 
incident which occurred to the writer at a small railway 
station in Lincolnshire, premising it by saying no us¢ of 
phonetics, however judicious, can give the reader @ 
idea of its humour. The luggage had been ejected from 
the van, and was standing on the platform. It incl 
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a fine Lupét violoncello, in a strong wooden case, painted 
black. The guard hailed the solitary porter. 

“ Joe, ha yer got much laggage ?” 

“Naw; aint gawt_nawthin’,” said Joe, sauntering 
leisurely up. , : ‘ , . 

The black case flat on its back caught his eye. \Coolly 
ignoring all remarks, he read the name and address, his 
head conveniently on one: side for the purpose. - Its 
curious form dawned upon him. What in. the world was 
it—a musical instrument ? 

“ Be it a.banjo?” he asked himself in a stage whisper. 

A sudden light broke across his face, he saw his way 
to a joke, probably his first. Bursting into a huge 
laugh he shouted to his friend the guard, all the time 
ignoring the owner, “ Haw, haw, haw! Why it’s a corfin 


box.” 








Mozart, 


—— 0: —— 

F all musicians, Mozart is the one who most truly 
represents the genius of melody. His is not the 
music, grand and stormful, with fitful glimpses 
of strange, beauty, such as we have.had in later 
times, but it is sweet and joyous, as of the days 

when the world was young, and strife and care were not 

as yet known of men... In listening to his music we are 
transported to a realm where the skies are ever clear and 
the sunshine is ever, bright and warm, and where music 
is the natural expression of the tranquil gladness of the 
dwellers there. No heartache finds its wailing yoi¢e in 

Mozart’s music. His own life was, indeed, full of anxiety 

and care; but there is no note of this in his music. As 

Schubert truly says in one of the leaves that have been 

preserved of his diary, “Immortal Mozart! how many 

and what countless images of a brighter and better world 
hast thou stamped.on our.souls!”, ~ 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart was born at Salzburg on 
January 27, 1756, his father, Leopold Mozart, being a 
musician attached to the Court of the Prince-Archbishop 
of Salzburg. The child showed his aptitude for music 
at an almost incredibly early age, and when he was only 
six years old was taken by his father.on a round of visits 
to the Courts of Europe, where the little prodigy created 

a sensation, -being received with honours everywhere. 

After visits to Munich, Vienna, Brussels, and Paris, the 

boy Mozart. was.brought to London, where his sagacious 

father issued advertisements ‘that he had brought him 
to England, not .doubting but that he will meet with 
success in a kingdom where his countryman, Handel, the 
late famous virtuoso, received during his lifetime such 
particular protection.” The success was immense ; his 
concerts were crowded ; the King and Queen were en- 
‘aptured with the young player; and Papa Mozart was 
happy in the guineas that came flowing in. It is amus- 
ing to read that the “ youthful prodigies,” Wolfgang and 
his sister Nannerl, as he called her, “can be heard and 
tested every day from twelve to three, admittance 2s. 6d, 
each person, at the Swan and Hoop Tavern, Cornhill.” 
After visiting The Hague, Paris, and Switzerland, they 
returned to Salzburg. At Heidelberg, on, their way, the 
boy played the organ in the church of the Holy Ghost 
there, and the priest engraved his name and the date of 
his visit on the organ, in. remembrance of “ this wonder 
of God,” as he called the child, After a year at home 
we find the father and son on.another visit to Vienna in 

1768, where the Emperor. Joseph. commissioned the. boy 

of ten years to compose an opera, “ La Finta Semplice.” 

The veteran composer Hasse declared that this was better 

than the operas of twenty living composers ; but some 

miserable intrigues among the musicians prevented the 
work being produced, 


The story of young Mozart's visit to Italy, when he. 


was above thirteen. years of age, reads like a page of 
romance. What influence that. classic. land has had.on 
the impressionable. minds of young artists from the days 
of Mozart to those of: Mendelssohn and. Berlioz is known 
to all, and we do not wonder at Mozart eight years after. 
wards, weary of intrigue and cruel treatment; writing to 
his father: “ You must faithfully promise to let me see 
Vtaly again inorder to refresh my: life... 1. do. entreat.of 
you to confer this, happiness. upon me.” It would be 
Pleasant to dilate on those early. days of triumph—the 
opera:“* Mitridate, Re di Ponte,” produced at Milan amid 
shouts of delight ; his presence at, the famous Easter 


music in Rome, where the young, composer wrote down i 


the whole of Allegri’s “ Miserere ” (of which no copies 


were allowed to be made) from memory ; and his mar- 
vellous playing at Naples, where the superstitious people 
thought that he was assisted by ‘magic, and clamoured 
that he should take off a ring heiwore, which they 
imagined possessed some talismanic virtue. But rapidly 
passing over these days, and also those of a visit to 

Paris, where he had the misfortune to lose his mother, 
we approach the period when, arrived at man's estate, 
the young composer was to give to the world those great 
works that have assured him a place for ever among the 
immortals. is ea 

In his twenty-sixth year, having been for some time 
settled again at Salzburg, and holding the post of con- 
certmeister and organist ‘to the Prince-Archbishop 
Hieronymus, he wrote, to words ‘by ‘the court chaplain, 
Varesco, his first great opera seria, “Idomenco,” which, 
by the way, was always a great favourite with Beethoven. 
This opera was produced during carnival time at Munich, 
and was received most” enthusiastically: ' While’ his 
father and sister were with him at Munich, enjoying this 
success, an unwelcome summons came from the Arch- 
bishop, who had gone on a visit to Vienna, to the 
Mozarts, futher and son, to join him there. This stupid 
and tyrannical prelate regarded them simply as members 
of his household, and, no doubt displeased with the 
honours accorded them elsewhere, seems to have taken 
pleasure in humiliating them. “Our party,” -writes 
Mozart, “ at dinner consists of the two valets, the comp- 
troller Herr. Zelti,’ the ‘confectioner, ‘the- two cooks, 
Cecarelli and Brunetti (singers), and my insignificant 
self. N.B.-—The two valets sit at the head of the table. 
I have, at all events, the honour to be placed above the 
cooks. I sometimes almost: beliéve I am back in Salz- 
burg.” Fortunately for him an open rupture soon came 
The Archbishop abused him in the vilest terms, and 
when Mozart applied to. the High, Steward for a formal 
dismissal, that brutal .boor Aicked the composer out of the 
room. No wonder that poor Mozart was for several days 
too ill through excitement to do any work. But, at any 
rate, he was now free at last. This occurred in Vienna 
and in that city, which has been the home of so many 
great composers, nearly the whole of the rest of his too 
short life was fated to be passed. 

Fortunately the Emperor and Atchdukes did something 
to befriend him, and his sparkling little opera, “ Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Scrail,” was produced in 1782. 
This is the work about which the dilettante Emperor 
said, “Too fine for our ears, Heber Mozart, and far too 
many notes!” to. which the intrepid little musician 
replied, “Just as many notes as are necessary, your 
Majesty.” It was in the same year that Mozart married 
Constanze Weber. His heart was a very susceptible 
one, and he had previously been engaged to an elder 
sister Aloysia, who, to say the least of it, had treated him 
very shabbily. Constanze was not a good housekeeper, 
and she brought him into miny pecuniary troubles ; but 
she was faithful and loving, and he was always fondly 
attached to her. 

‘Busy years followed, in which many concertos, 
quarte:ts, symphonies, and other precious instrumental 
works were composed; and in 1786 “Le Nozze de 
Figaro,” an opéra on thé subject of Beaumatchais’ then 
favourite play, placed the seal on his renown as a 
dramatic composer. This was received with over- 
whelming applause at Vienna, Prague, and elsewhere, 
so that Mozart jokingly writes, “Nothing is played, 
sung, or whistled but—' Figaro’; nobody goes to any 
opera but-—‘ Figaro’; everlasting’ ‘Figaro,"” The 
reception at Prague so thoroughly gratified Mozart that 
he said, “ These good people have,avenged me. They 
know how to do, me justice. I must write something 
to please them.” And he kept his word, the result 
being the immortal “Don Giovanni.” But, alas! a 
disappointment awaited him in Vienna, where “Don 
Giovanni” fell very flat, and the sapient connoisseurs 
there..were generally of opinion that the piece, was 
greatly in need.of being remodelled / 

A. visit, to, Dresden, Berlin—where he played before. 
Frederick the Great, much to that musical monarch’s 
delight—and Leipzig, though bringing plenty of renown, 
did not greatly add to his riches, and partly through bad 
management at home, and partly through the stinginess 
of his patrons, Mozart found himself in serious monetary 
embarrassment, It, was. about this time that a friend, 
calling upon him, was surprised to see Mozart and his. 
wife waltzing round, the room, the explanation being 
that they had no. money to buy firewood, ani were, 
thus keeping themselves warm! .. 





|. To assist an old friend, Schikaneder, now the manager 
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ofa theatre, Mozart consented to set a dull and almost 
incomprehensible libretto, the “ Zauberfitite,” to music, 
and we know what a glorious masterpiece was the result. 
While at work upon this he weceived the mysterious 
commission to ‘compose a,“ Requiem” mass from a 
stranger who would not ‘reveal his.name. It is now 
known that the only mystery consisted in the fact 
that a Count von Walsegg wished to pass the 
work off as his own; but poor Mozart, overtasked 
and in poor health at the time, was seized with 
the idea that his visitor was a messenger from the 
other world, and that the mass was in reality to be for 
his own funeral. None the less did he, having com- 
pleted the “ Zauberfléte ” and “ La Clemenza di Tito,” a 
price d'occasion for the‘ coronation of Leopold 1. set to 
work on this, which, indeed, proved to be his own death- 
song. It was now the winter of 1792; his health 
was rapidly failing, and he could not rise from his bed, 
but ‘still the “Requiem” filled his thoughts. Very 
affecting is that scene on Dec. 4th; when his friends Hofer, 
Schack, and Gerl assembled by his bedside to try over por- 
tions of it that were finished, Mozart himself taking the 
alto part, and at last, when weakness overpowered him, his 
bursting into tears, and ‘closing the score. ‘The’ next 
morning, Dec. §,'1792, he had passed away from earth: 
The funeral took place on the following day, and, to the 
disgrace of those who called themselves his friends, be it 
said, his body‘was laid in a pauper’s grave, unmarked and 
unhonoured. But ‘what does this matter now? ° His 
fame has gone out into all the earth, his works will ever 
live ‘and be a blessing to the world, and amongst the 
names most ‘beloved in music a chief place will ever be 
given to the noble, gentle-hearted, and supremely gifted 
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Or all the arts, great music isthe art 
To raise the soul above all earthly storms, 
LELAND. 


The Musician's Take. 


HE. played; at first the tones were pure 
And tender as a summer night, 
. » » And then by sudden and sharp degrees 
The multiplied wild harmonies 
Freshened and burst into a gale ; 
. « A loud,and melancholy wail. 
W. H. LoNGrELLow. 


Legend of Fubaf. 
’T1s God gives: skill, 
But not without men's hands: He‘ could not make 
Antonio Stradivari's violins bheben ky 
Without Antonio. 








Georce Extor. 


Don Fuan. 


THERE'S: music in the sighing: of a reed ; 
There's music in the gushing of a rill; 
There's. music in all things, if men had ears ; 
Thete earth is but an echo ‘of the spheres. 
LORD BYRON, » 


The MNVinstcel. 


RoBED jin the sable garb of woe, 

With haggard eye the poet stood ; 

Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air, 
And with a master’s hand and prophet's fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his. lyre. 


geome » GRAY, 
The Soet's Mea. 
Music is born of simple life and health. 
Wherever life this merry May-time dwells, 
_The olden minstrelsy of breeze and stream 
Prozlaimeth still the merry reign of May. ale 
_, Eastwoon Cave, | 


Ouphieis and thie Sirens: °~" 
SINGING he played, and matched that earth-born. strain 


With. music sweeter still «) «2 6 He ot leh ate 
; ee R, C, TRENCH, 
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THE present Berlin concert season, which has now 
reached its height, has been remarkable, so far, for a 
series of brilliant orchestral performances, notably those 
under the direction of Professors Joachim, Willner, and 
Klindworth. On the 13th ult. the first-named of these 
gentlemen conducted, in the-Philharmonic, a_perfor- 
mance of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, in connection 
with the third concert of the Philharmonic Society. The 
rendering of the work throughout was of the highest 
order, and met with the unqualified approval of a nume- 
rous and critical audience. The choir of the Royal 
Conservatoire, as well as the solo quartett, which were 
engaged in the performance of the celebrated ode, “ An 
Die Freude,” are deserving of much praise, A note- 
worthy item in the evening's programme was supplied 
by Miss Eugénie Menter, the eminent pianist, who 
played the Beethoven concerto in E flat with exquisite 
finish, 

On the 19th of January the eighth popular concert of 
the Philharmonic Society took place in the same hall, 
with Professor Karl Klindworth as conductor. F, 
Liszt's Faust" symphony for orchestra and choir, the 
“Diana” overture by Meyerbeer, and Chopin's F minor 
concerto were performed, The programme was a highly 
interesting one, especially on account of the symphony, 
which has not been heard in this city for many years, 
owing chiefly to the difficulties connected with a proper 
rendering of the work. In this instance, however, 
under the able conductorship of Professor Karl Klind- 
worth, full justice was done to the great work, both 
orchestra and choir using their utmost endeavours to 
bring the same to a successful termination. The F 
minor concerto was finely executed by Herr Rummel. 
The ninth subscription concert, with Professor Wiillner 
as conductor, took place at the Philharmonic on the 30th 
of January, and opened with Beethoven's symphony in 
B flat, which was finely played. Two novelties were on 
the programme, viz,, a suite for string instruments by 
Tschaikowsky, and the overture to “ Wiederspinstigen 
Zihmung,"” by Rheinberger. Both works are of high 
merit, and were received very favourably. As soloists, 
Madame Rosa Papier and Herr Stanislaus Barcewiz 
appeared, Madame Papier sang a recitativo and air 
from “ Alceste,” by Gluck, and two songs by Robert 
Franz. In these selections the singer exhibited with 
effect her great power of dramatic rendering, as well as 
her perfectly cultivated and sympathetic voice. Madame 
Papier was enthusiastically applauded after each number, 
and at the end was compelled to satisfy the audience 
with an encore, Herr Barcewiz, the famous violin 
virtuoso, was, without doubt, the centre and principal 
attraction of the evening. This violinist has been 
retained in good memory here ever since his very 
successful appearance a year ago, and his return this 
season was looked forward to with much interest. On 
the 30th of January Herr Barcewiz played the D minor 
concerto by Vieuxtemps with perfect finish and refine- 
ment, and has again proved that his position in the 
ranks of the first violinists of the day is well established. 

Pablo de Sarasate performed at the Philharmonic on 
the 2nd of this month, and introduced a new violin 
concerto by Bernard, which work, however, although 
executed to perfection, failed to make a very noteworthy 
impression, Mendelssohn's beautiful violin concerto, 
performed by the same artist, was, however, a treat not 
easily to be forgotten ; and Sarasate also played several 
numbers of his Spanish dinces, The national character 
of these pieces, as well as the fire with which they were 
delivered, worked fascinatingly upon the audience, and 
the wrtuoso at the close of the concert was overwhelmed 
with applause and ovations. The tenth popular concert 
took place in the same hall on the 6th of this month, 
and although, on the whole, not quite such a success as 
those before mentioned, is nevertheless worthy of com- 
ment, David Popper, the celebrated violoncellist, was 
the solo performer of the evening, and played his suite, 
“Im Walde,” with high finish and beautiful tone, the 
merits of his composition as well as his skill being 





thoroughly appreciated. Schumann's C major symphony 
and Sterndale Bennett's overture, “ The Naiades,” were 
interesting numbers of the programme. Professor 
Joachim conducted the orchestra. Numerous solo con- 
certs have taken place in the Singacademie—the royal 
concert hall—within the last’ month, the pianoforte 
recitals of Her Emil Sauer, on the 5th, and of Madame 
Bauché, of Bordeaux, on the roth inst., deserving special 
notice, 

Lastly, there is to be recorded the performance of the 
students of Professor Kullack’s new Academy of Music, 
which took place in the Singacademie on the 7th inst. 
The Philharmonic orchestra, which lent its assistance, 
opened the concert with the overture to “ Dornréschen,” 
by Ad. Konig, a student of the above academy. The 
young composer conducted the orchestra in person, and 
his work was favourably received. The most prominent 
feature of the programme was Beethoven's concerto in E 
flut, of which Mr. Paul Tidden played the first move- 
ment. The excellent rendering of the same has shown 
this gentleman to be a finished concert player. The 
further numbers of the programme were also well 
executed, and Professor Kullack may look with satisfac- 
tion upon the termination of this performance, which has 
again proved the correctness of the system of teaching 
adopted at his conservatoire. 


foubPin. 
FER. 17. 


THE musical season in this city has been one of the 
dullest on record. The suspension of the performances 
given by the Dublin Musical Society have in a measure 
contributed to this. We hope that its worthy conductor, 
Mr. Joseph Robinson, may soon be able to resume his 
duties, and conduct for many years to come the choir 
which he has raised to such perfection. 

The Amateur Philharmonic Society gave the first 
concert of its twentieth season on the 29th ult. This 
society deserves a great deal of praise for the good work 
it does amongst the amateurs of Dublin. The very idea 
of any company of amateurs performing such a work as 
that chosen for its late concert--Mendelssohn’s “ Lobge- 
sang ""—without any professional aid whatsoever, is 
wonderful. The choruses were very steady; but the 
band was more successful in the second part of the 
programme, which was miscellaneous, 

On the 1oth inst. the Amateur Orchestral Union gave 
the first concert of its sixth season, The most interesting 
part of the programme was the ballet music from 
* Faust " (Gounod), the finale being redemanded. We 
have never heard this part of the opera here before, 
but hope the society will soon favour us with it again. 
The everlasting “Clock” symphony (Haydn) was 
played remarkably well. Miss Irwin rendered Weber's 
“ Concertstiick ” in an artistic manner, but the band was 
unsteady. It isa pity when amateurs gifted with lovely 
voices do sing that they do not select better music. The 
overtures to “The Merry Wives of Windsor” and 
“ Mirella” were given with great spirit. Mr. Telford, 
Mus. Bac., conducted with his usual care and zeal. 

Miss Adelaide Mullen gave her annual concert on the 
16th inst. She was in her very best form, and sang in 
the manner that she always does—that of a thorough 
artist. Her rendering of Mendelssohn's “Oh, who can 
guess?" was a great treat to all who heard it. Miss 
Layton sang for the first time here, and achieved a 
decided success. Mr, Beaumont (Carl Rosa Company) 
sang Handel's “ Where'er you walk” most beautifully. 
Mr. Ludwig's singing all through struck us as wanting 
in refinement. Herr Rudersdorff's violoncello playing 
was well appreciated, and most deservedly so. We may 
congratulate ourselves on having gained such a first-rate 
musician as successor to the late lamented Herr Elsner. 
Mr. Grandison conducted. 

The University Choral Society promise a selection 
from Handel and Bach, and St. Patrick's Oratorio 
Society promises “ Calvary ” (Spohr). 

A series of classical popular concerts will shortly be 
giv. n under the conductorship of Mr. W. A, Collisson. 

The second of Mes&rs. Cramer and Co.'s concerts 





took place on Monday, 2nd inst. Mesdames Valleiia 
and Patey, Mr. Redfern Hollins and Signor Foli, M, 
Hollmann and Signor Bisaccia were. the artists, We 
received no tickets for the performances, but, judging 
from the programme, it gave us the idea that whoever 
arrangéd it was pandering to the lowest popular taste, 


Sarid, 
Fer, 24, 


THE Concerts Lamoureux at the Chateau d’Eau ars 
always well-patronised. Beethoven's Symphonie in 
C minor was given with excellent effect on the 8:h 
inst. The overture was Weber's “Oberon,” performed 
by the orchestra with great precision. The chief feature 
was the performance of the first act of Wagner's 
‘Tristan et Yseult,” with soli by Mmes. Montalba, 
Boidin, Puisais, MM. Van Dyck, Blanwaert, and 
Degeorge. This work was repeated on the 15th, the 
programme, in fact, being precisely the same as that of 
the previous concert. 

The “Damnation de Faust,” by M. Berlioz, has 
recently Lezn produced with great ¢s/at at the Concerts 
Lamoureux, The interpretation of the two principal 
réles, Marguerite and Méphistophéles, was confided to 
Mme. Brunet-Laflem and M. Blanwaert, whose skilful 
rendering of the - difficult music secured a veritable 
triumph for both composer and artistes. 

M. Colonne at a recent Sunday matinée at the Concerts 
du Chatelet devoted the first part of the programm: 
solely to the works of Wagner, comprising the overtu - 
to “ Tannhauser,” ‘ Rienza’s Prayer,” and three nun. 
bers from “Die Walkiire.” ‘The orchestral piece by 
Berlioz was well received. The Concerts du Chatelet 
are always attractive, drawing together hosts of admirers 
of good music. The sa//e was crowded at the second 
performance of “La Prigre de Rienza,” in which M. 
Bosquin again displayed his surprising vocal abilities, 
afterwards singing with great power and spirit “Le 
Chant d’Amour,” from “ Die Walkiire.” M, Eugéne 
D'Alberte, whose reputation as a pianist had preceded 
him, made his appearance, and his performance, particu- 
larly the Concerto in E flat by Liszt, won for him the 
highest praise. The next matinée on the 8th was again 
favoured by the presence of M. D’Alberte, who was 
heartily welcomed for his splendid rendering of Weber's 
“ Concertstiick.” 

The Concerts Modernes at the Cirque d‘Hiver con- 
tinue with undiminished interest. The fourteenth con- 
cert of the season on the Ist inst. had the assistance of 
Mme. Marie Jaell and MM. Déténeuille and Chaussie:. 
The overture by the orchestra was from “ La Flat: 
Enchantée,”’ one of Mozart’s most interesting maste- 
pieces, and, being admirably performed, was loudly 
applauded. The air of the “Coupe du Roi de Thule,” by 
Diaz, was sung very expressively by M. Déténeuille, his 
clear pronunciation and pleasing vocalisation beinz 
greatly admired. Mme. Marie Jaell brilliantly executed, 
with orchestral accompaniment, the second concerto of 
M. Jaell. This music, with all its excellences, however 
forcibly and skilfully performed, ‘seldom raises the 
enthusiasm of amateurs of music. Mme. Jaell is a2 
artiste of no mean order. The honours of the concert 
were awarded to M. Chaussier, who executed in a remark- 
able style a “ Romance” by M. Saint-S2éns, and a 
“ Fantaisie de Chasse,” his own composition, arranged for 
horn solo with orchestral accompaniment. The “Syat- 
phonie Orientale,” by M. Godard, included several inte- 
resting morceaux, to which the orchestra did ample 
justice. The concert terminated with “La Symphonie 
Fantastique,” by Berlioz, performed in capital style. 

The programme was almost entirely changed at the 
concert on the 8th inst, Gcdard’s “La Symphonie 
Orientale” being the only reproduction. The Concerto 
(Grieg), for piano anJ orchestra, was _ brilliantly 
executed by Mile. Gabrielle Turpin ; another noticeable 
item being the first performance of a ‘March? 
Fundébre” (R. Schumann). The overture was Ambrois¢ 
Thomas's “ Songe d'une Nuit d’Eté,” admirably played: 
Selections from the ‘works of Gounad, Bizet, and Mas- 
senet combined to render this another of the successlil 
Concerts Modernes. T. W. B. 
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Edinburgh. 
FEB, 20. 


THE echoes of the Festival Concerts, associated with 
General Reid's bequest and the University Chair of 
Music, have scarcely died away. The Professor of Music 
has made it an honoured custom to bring Mr. Hallé. 
and his orchestra north from Manchester to these 
annual festivals, and this year Mr. Hallé treads close 
upon the heels of Mr. Manns, thus tempting the 
audiences to a comparison of the quality of the respec- 
tive forces. Mr. Hallé’s band has 4 clear advantage on 
the score of years and experience; indeed, one may 
travel far without seeing so many veteran players under 
one baton. 

The average age must considerably exceed that in 
most orchestras—a fact which may explain some lack of 
fire. For example, the “ Tannhiuser” had a more 
stirring interpretation at the hands of the younger 
players. But in general years and experience carry the 
day. Mr. Hallé’s players show greater maturity of style, 
their entrées are smoother, the whole body of tone produced 
is mellower. Moreover, they know each other, and they 
know the music, so that in exsemb/e expression a perfection 
of finish is obtained. It is well that the festival orchestra 
maintains this superiority, otherwise the concerts would 
be shorn of some of their éc/aé, there being little attempt 
to differentiate the programmes from those of the Choral 
Union series. Dvorak’s D major symphony was the one 
ibsolutely fresh piece of music performed, but it was 
nassive enough to count for much. The score has fre- 
quently been before Mr. Hallé, as he has given the 
symphony in the English towns, The ideas of the 
Bohemian composer thus received an exposition of which 
the greatest masters would have been proud. If one 
word may be used to describe the character of Dvor&k’s 
music, it is “force.” The impression is conveyed that 
this man has ideas and modes of speech that. will travel 
far, All the movements of the symphony exceed the 
ordinary proportions, but it is length without tenuity, 
and there is no suggestion of hoarding of resource. 
There is in it, moreover, the distinct flavour of the soil 
which often accompanies vigorous originality, but no 
set adoption of national melodic features. In the main 
the form is nearest to Beethoven, and most of all, per- 
haps, in the scherzo, which is singularly unconventional 
and exciting work. The reception of the music 
showed that Dvora: will have a larger place 
in concert programmes in coming seasons. Of the 
overtures performed at the three concerts none 
excelled in finish the “Oberon,” which headed the Raid 
programms. The playing of the woods and the brasses 
in the “ Elf King ” passages seemed the very ravishment 
of tone. In another way, Berlioz’s “Carnival ” overture 
made a notable impression, the capacity of the united 
orchestra in great progressions being seen. Mme. 
Néruda, whose presence at these concerts has always 
been a feature, introduced, neither for the first nor 
second time, Spohr’s No. 7 Violin Concerto, and found 
ample scope for exhibition both of her attractive cantabile 
and bravura styles, She is in very close touch with an 
Ejinburgh audience at all times. Her shorter selections 
were well chosen, the greatest effect being perhips pro- 
duced in an adagio, with orchestral part, from Mozart. 
Mr. Hallé had set down for his own instrument Beet- 
hoven's No. 4 and Chopin’s No. 1 concertos, the latter 
having been rendered a week previously by Mme. 
Essipoff, while the programme included some slight 
pieces of popular interest, all of which hit the mark. 
The vocal element hardly conferred strength on the 
Festival, Mr. Maas failing to shine as is his wont, and 
Signorina Birbi's method showing signs of immaturity. 
The Choral Union mide its last appearance on the oc- 
casion of a Bach and Handel celebration. Strictly 
speaking, Bach was honoured only io the programme 
book, the actual performance being limited to selections 
from Handel's works. The choralists are always at 
their best in Handel, and some of the massive work was 
given with great power of tone. Under Mr. Collinson 
the orchestra also worked carefully, and Mr. McGrath 
demonstrated the possibility of a trumpet solo without 
mishap. Amateur orchestral music his to stand a 
tolerably stiff test in these times of instrumental plenitude. 
There is no, reason, however, why the Amateur Society, 
which Gave its second concert on 4th inst., should lessen 
KS spirit or its efforts, “It has a distinct function, and 
usic culture is the richer by its activity. Some very 


symphony, and the various overtures went with abun- 
dant vigour, if also somewhat roughly. A young lady 
pianist rendered the first movement of a Hummel con- 
certo with considerable grace of technique, and a baritone 
singer deserved well by choosing Schubert's “ Erl-King.” 
Goring-Thomas' captivating “ Swallow Song ” was also a 
very agreeable item as rendered by Mrs. Ellis. Expecta- 
tion is now directed to Madame Essipoff’s concert, and 
the interest is enhanced by the announcement that 
Signor Papini is to take part. The last performance of 
the Heckmann quartett may also confidently be expected 
to appeal to amateurs. 


beicedter. 


THE month of January, from a musical point of view, 
was dull indeed—a perhaps necessary reaction from 
Christmas fare. February, however, has gone far to 
redeem its shortcomings, opening with a week of opera, 
by the Carl Rosa company. The following operas were 
performed :—“‘Carmen,” “ Esmeralda,” “ Mignon," Mefis- 
tofite,” *‘ Bohemian Girl,” “Il Trovatore.” Of these, 
“Esmeralda” and “ Mefistofile " were new to a Leicester 
audience. Space prevents anything like a detailed 
account of each performance, while the company is too 
well known for that to be necessary. Madame Marie 
Roze’s first appearance in opera in this town was 
anticipated with pleasure, and her fine voice and powerful 
acting in “ Carmen" took the crowded house completely 
by storm. fae 

On Feb. 17 Mr. J. H. Marshall gave the fourth and 
last of his series of concerts, when a high class pro- 
gramme was carried out in a manner almost beyond all 
praise. The executants were the famous Joachim 
quartett, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and Miss Carlotta 
Elliot. ‘The programme opened with Beethoven's C 
minor string quartett, op. 18, No. 4. The charming 
melody and construction of each movement, with their 
strong flavour of Mozart, were most masterly handled by 
the veteran players, MM. Joachim, Ries, Zerbini, and 
Piatti, and'greatly pleased the audience. Miss Carlotta 
Elliot contributed three songs—" My heart ever faith- 
ful” (Bach), with-violoncello-obbligato ; ‘May Dew,” 
by Sterndale Bennett (encored), and * Where the bee 
sucks "—creating a favourable impression. Her singing 
of the first-named greatly lacked purity of style and 
religious feeling, and, unless our ears are deceived, she 
substituted summer for sunset in the last-named song, 
thus making noasense of the line. Miss Agnes 
Zimmermann gave Beethoven’s “Sonate Pathétique.” 
The wonderful harmonies and soaring genius of this 
loyely sonata are well known. Miss Zimmermann's 
style is broad, refined, and scholarly, Yet, while her 
interpretation had much to recommend it, the superb 
effort of the great master seemed somewhat above her 
powers. In Chopin’s music she was far more at home, 
her rendering of his Impromptu in F sharp major, with 
its long stretches and technical difficulties, and his valse 
(Posthume), was marked by artistic feeling and con- 
summate ease, and was creditable in the extreme. Herr 


the Paganini Caprice in E major. It is impossible to 
speak of his»performance in terms of cold reason. His 
wonderful bowing an pure, telling tone, the marvellous 
ease with: which he played the almost: insurmountable 
difficulties of the Caprice, fairly carried away his 
audience. As an encore he gave one of Braham's 
Hungarian Dances. Signor Piatti, probably the greatest 
violoncelliat who has ever lived, added to his reputation 
by hisreally perfect playing. He gave Nos. 1, 2, and 4 
of Schumann’s Stucke in Volston, the akdante movement 
of which was enthusiastically redemanded: In these 
dass of tricks and tricksters, of long hair dnd fine frenzies, 
his perfect taste and manner and incomparable playing 
were to the last degree refreshing. A delightful concert 
was brought to a fitting close with the Quintet for strings 
and piano in E flat, op. 44, by Schumann, in which the 
performers seemed, if possible, to excel*themselves. It 
was, however, marred by th: extraordinary anxiety of 
some “of the audience’ to sive a few unimportant 
moments. ‘The hour was not:a late one; and a habit so 
selfish and annoying is highly repughensible. It is 
much to be regretted that Mr. J.°(H. “Marshall's most 
praiseworthy enterprise should meet with such luke- 
warm support; still, the audience, though somewhat 
ecanty, wis eminently apprecistive. Appetite in 
Leicester has certainly plenty to feed upon, and we trust 
that musical enterprise like this will receive its proper 





leasurable work was heard in the Mozart G minor 


support. 


Joachim chose for his solo his own Romance in B flat, and” 





lgiverpoof, 
FER. 20, 

SEVERAI. musical events have happened in Liverpool 
since my last letter, of an importance justifying notice in 
your columns, On the 29th ult., the eighth of the 
Philharmonic Society's concerts was given, upon which 
occasion we enjoyed the very rare and unusual treat of a 
visit from Mme. Essipoff. This most accomplished anJ 
gifted pianist, of whom it is said that her brilliant and 
distinguished countryman, Rubinstein, remarked that he 
had nothing more to teach her, took for her chief solo 
the pianoforte part of Bzethoven's Concerto No. 5 in E 
flat. A more splendid selection could not easily have 
been made, for this particular concerto comes late in this 
special department of Bzethoven's creative activity. It 
is the last of his pianoforte concertos, and, as if he had 
prophetic knowledge that he would not write another, 
he has enriched it with some of his most lofty inspira- 
tions, and embellished it with some of his most brilliant 
and wonder-compelling devices. The very opening is 
full of dignity and originality. The piano announces 
itself in a shower of arpeggios and scale passages on a 
chord struck by the band, and although silent for some 
time after, whilst the band develops the subject, the solo 
instrument is never forgotten, and throughout the com- 
position has work assigned to it of great difficulty but 
marvellous brilliancy. It is not easy to bear oneself 
away from further consideration of this incomparable 
creation, so fitly and deservedly called the “ Emperor ” 
concerto, though to whom we owe this happy inspiration 
of musical nomenclature we know not, but must say that 
Mme. Essipoff, in her rendering of the pianoforte part, 
evinced ripe and intelligent study of Beethoven ; 
her reading was most satisfying, whilst as to her 
execution, it were superfluous to dwell upon so familiar 
athems. As second solo she took three well contrasted 
excerpts (a) Nocturne, Chopin ; (b) Caprice, Gluck and 
Saint-Saens; and (c) Etude, Schiitt. This little selection 
required considerable variety of style and method in its 
exposition, and Mme. Essipoff so played all three 
pieces as to give great pleasure to her audience. The 
“ Parisian” symphony of Mozart engaged the exclusive 
attention of the band. Whilst no one would claim for it 
a place in the front rank of symphonies, yet there is a 
great deal to admire about it, and music would be much 
poorer if it had no existence. Like almost everything 
left by Mozart, it has the true stamp and ring, and one 
must feel the spontaneity of the melodies, the graceful 
expedients and inexhaustible variety of device evinced 
by this composer, and the unfailing taste and musical 
perception by which everything is regulated and con- 
trolled. The “Mein Heim" overture, by Dvorak, 
increased our knowledge of, and admiration for, that 
most recent and most interesting musical star, and there 
were several minor items, such as the “ Funeral March of 
a Marionette” and some songs by Mile. Barbi, of which 
more particular mention cannot be made. 

The ninth concert of the same series given on the 
3rd inst. had for its instrumental pitce a résistance the 
“Lenore” symphony of Raff, a work marked by great 
excellences, but blurred by some defects. The “Im 
Walde” symphony, noticed in this letter some months 
ago, offered opportunity for discussing Raff's style, and 
the ‘position then taken up finds fresh justification 
upon a rehearing of the “Lenore.” It has been given 
in Liverpool several times. At first, the novelty, 
rhythm, and sensationalism of the last movement, which 
illustrates Biirger's ballad, monopolises attention, but as 
one knows it better, it will be found that the first two 
movements, telling of “Love and happiness,” con- 
tain the most beautiful music. Phases of feeling, 
from. careless volatility and thoughtless happiness 
to deep and earnest tendzrness, are reflected with 
poetic beauty and musicianly ability. The third move- 
ment, ‘ Farewell,” is clever, but scarcely symphonic. 
From the librettist’s point of view it is thoroughly illus- 
trative of the title, but some of us view with apprehen- 
sion the growth of music of definite illustration. Illus- 
tration soon, by imperceptible degrees, slips into imita- 
tion, and, although there is high authority for the latter, 
I should be sorry to see it supersede abstract music. 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn my occasionally imitate, 
but it behoves musicians of lesser calibre to beware how 
they adopt a style which easily leads into claptrap and 
vulgarity. Raff reaches this in the last part of his sym- 
phohy. He illustrates Barger's poem, and then has to 
imitate the tramp of horses, the screech of owls, and the 
various weird and supernatural phenomena of that poem. 
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P Magasine, of; Mudin; 


Nobody denies the vivid power and superb ability of 
the picture ; but however lurid and glorious it may be, 
it is mot symphony. The scherzo and finale from 
Hummel’s Grand Septett was an interesting feature of 
the programme. Mr. Hallé at the piano led these move- 
ments with conspicuous ability and spirit, and he was 
ably supported by six of the principal instrumentalists 
from the band. Miss Anna Williams contributed songs, 
and Mr. Watkin Mills made his début here, and pleased 
the audience with his baritone voice and agreeable style. 
During the performance of some ballet music from 
Cherubini’s “ Ali Baba,” Mr Hallé administered a well- 
merited rebuke to a certain section of the “ fashionable ” 
people in the audience, who persistently and obstinately 
regard the society's concerts as an organisation specially 
created for the purpose of promoting conversation and 
flirtation under cover, and to the accompaniment of, 
music. The conclusion of one of the ballet airs revealed 
the talkers in most appalling fashion, and Mr. Hallé most 
properly declined to resume the music amidst such a 
babel. Of course silence was immediately obtained, 

The tenth of the same series of concerts took place on 
the 10th inst, and was remarkable for the production 
of a symphony in E flat by Saint-Séens. Saint-Siens 
is a man of unquestionable power. His early precocity 
in music, his almost twenty years’ occupancy of the post 
of organist at the Madeleine, in Paris, his indefatigable 
industry, and his creative ability in many departments 
of classical music, entitle him to our praise and admira- 
But the E flat symphony is not worthy of him. 
It is clever with a tinselly cleverness, It is brilliant 
with a certain Brummagem brilliancy, but it Jarks 
real feeling, it is destitute of real dignity, and 
leaves a flavour of sawdust in the mouth The 
G major pianoforte concerto of Beethoven, beauti- 
fully played by Mr, Hallé and the band, made up for it, 
although the symphony followed the concerto instead of 
preceding it. This concerto, earlier than the “ Emperor ” 
referred to above, is nevertheless most lovely, and _ its 
execution by all concerned was admirable. Mr. Hallé 
also played some selections from Chopin, whom he 
interprets with great skill. A chaconne and rigaudon 
from Monsigny’s “ Aline’ introduced us to a composer 
of the last century, who, with a strong feeling for music, 
but little technical knowledge of it, managed to command 
the attention of operatic Paris for some ten years. These 
dances were good illustrations of the ¢empi prescribed by 
them, and their quaint measures suggested hoops, 
powder, patches, and sedan chairs. Miss Hope-Glenn 
delighted the hearers by the beauty and richness of her 
contralto voice, and by the sympathy and vocal excel- 
lence of her style, 

Only one concert of Mr, Hallé’s own series has tran- 
spired since my last letter, the sixth, It was given on 
the 27th ult., and proved a rare treat, The orches- 
tral gem of the evening was the overture and the 
whole of the incidental music to ‘A Midsummer Night's: 
Dream,” That Mendelssohn was early attracted by this 
fascinating subject is shown by the fact that he wrote the 
overture before he was eighteen years of age, whilst the 
incidental music was the vutcome of his maturity, having 
been written seventeen years liter, ater “ St, Paul," the 
“Hymn of Praise,” etc., had firmly fixed his reputation. 
But though separated by. this great gulf of time, 
the work is essentially homogeneous in artistic purpose 
and spirit. There is nothing callow, boyish, or, pre- 
mature about the overture as compared with the 
incidental music, and the latter, although the 
utterance of the experienced and mature artist, deals. 
no more successfully with the subject than does. the 
overture, the precocious dream of ardent seventeen, The 
lace-like ethereality of the opening part of the overture 
at once brings before the mind, Oberon, Titania, Peas | 
Blossom, Mustard-seed, Puck, and all the fairy family. 
Presently the music changes, becomes less fairy-like-and 
more mundane in character, and in its human tenderness 
and yearning voice we can trace the loves of Demetrius 
and Lysander, of Heiena and Hermia.. Again the | 
rhythm alters, and we have the rude fun of the play ! 
scene alluded to, the ‘very tragical mirth” of Pyramus 
and Thisbe ; Bottom, with his ass's head and bray, is set 
forth, and all these points are suggested with inimitable | 
skill and genius. 1 cannot dwell upon the beauty of the | 





tion. 


Nocturne, nor.the tearful humour.of the.Funeral March. 
These and other notable points must lapse for want of | 
space. A Pianoforte Concerto by Saint-Siens exhibited - 
him in fairer guise than did the symphony referred. to 
above, and Mile. Maria de Lido contributed in excellent 
manner several standard songs. 











Bridalof, 


On Thursday, the 12th Feb., the Bristol Orpheus Glée 
Society gave its annual concert, and the crowded and 
fashionable assembly which filled the Colston Hall 
unmistakably demonstrated that, not only. is, this con- 
cert regarded in local musical circles as one of the 
foremost events of the season, but also to the fayour 
which the Orpheus Glee Singers have won ia the city 
and neighbourhood. The. society, was established in 
1844, and from a small commencement has. attained a 
position quite equal to its rather older contemporary, 
the Bristol Madrigal Society, which is now in the 5oth 
year of its existence. In early days-a small chamber was 
sufficient for the patrons of the Orpheus ladies’ nights ;) 
but now the largest hall in the city scarcely provides 
the accommodation required for the audiences. 

The beauties and merits of glee singing are. fully 
recognised by the musical, and such is the state of 
proficiency—one might almost say ferfection—to which 
this society has been trained by its talented and 
indefatigable conductor, Mr, George Riseley, that the, 
repeated plaudits awarded to the performers showed 
there was no lack of appreciation for effective and 
spirited renderings ; in fact, had it. not been against the 
absolute rule laid down that there shall be #o encores at 
these réumions, many. repetitions would have been 
demanded. It may be interesting to state that the choir 
consisted of 65 gentlemen, viz., 17 altos, Io first tenors, 
8 second tenors, 14. first basses, and. 16 second basses, 
and the following was the programme :— : 


Part f. 
“Strike the Lyre” T. Cooke. 
“The Long Day Closes” Sir A. Sullivan. 
“Hushed in Death”... : H. Hiles. ' 
“Hymn to Night” ... sa Beethoven. 
“Thou art my Dream” J. G. Metzger. 
“ Are the White Hours” Crllcott. 


“ Beauties, have you seen a Toy?”... C, Evans. 
“Hohenlinden” ..,. Oe ... T. Cooke. 
“Hie thee, Shallop”’.., .» .Kiicken, 


“Bind my Brows” ... Stainer. 
ParT II. 

“Oh, the Summer Night”... Cummings. 

“Ye Banks and Braes” Burns. 


Sir H. R. Bishop. 
L. de Rille. 


“No more the Morn” 
“The Retreat” 


“The Complaint” ot: -0ey sRMNGRS 
“ Foresters, sound the cheerful horn” Sir H. R. Bishop. 
“The Chafers” Truhn. 


“On the March” V.'E, Becker. 


which it will be seen was selected with a view of pleasing 
all tastes. It would be difficult to make a_better opening 
selection than T. Cooke’s Strike, strike the lyre,” and 
magnificently it was given, the unity of singing and 
really fine, quality of the voices being ‘at once’ realised. 
Where all was executed so well, it is difficult ‘to particu- 
larise; but the’ following may perhaps: be specially 
mentioned, The ‘highly-finished rendering of Sir°.A. 
Sullivan's “The Long Day Closes.” °C. Evans’ cheerful 
little composition, * Beauties) have ‘you seen a Toy ?” was 
given with great spirit. Tom’ Cooke's “Hohenlinden.” 
is always a favourite, and was/rendered with a degcriptive 
force. and dramatic colouring’ which ‘have. been® rarely 
surpassed. Dr, Stainer's “ Bind my Brows” is a charm- 
ing composition, and especially noticeable for the fine 
quartett it. contains, being’ a \splendid. bit of melodious 
and chaste vocal. music. -W.) H.:Cumiings's:“Qh; the 
Summer Night,” descriptive of the seasons, was given ‘in 
a splendid manner, - The: piece,of the evening: perhaps 
most noticeable was-Sir H. R. Bishop's -giee,.“‘ No «more 
the Morn,’’ full:of rich. melody, and with: its delightful 
contrasts of light and shade.it) was. beautifully. rendered, 
the vocalisation being faultless., Laurent: de, Rille’s 
Retreat,” with) its varied effects, was. charmingly. per- 


with a delicacy that, could not be.surpassed., The Society 
must, be congratulated on the most. successful, concert 
they have ever given. Bue” ddl 

The series ofenjoyable popular concerts. given, in| con- 
nectiva with. the,.Bristol, Musical. Association,» at: the 
Colston Hall on Saturdayevening, after an.interyal of two 
months, and at which large audiences.assembled, afforded 
unmistakable — proof. that these. admirably-conducted 
entertainments are much’ appreciated by a numerous 





clas3. This fact must be specially encouraging, notonly 


formed, the closing pianissimo being artistically,executed | 





to the indefatigable promoters, but also those to whom 
the onerous and responsible , duties of making the 
necessary arrangements aré relegated. The programme 
ofthe first concert was of an attractive description, and 
consisted of a miscellaneous, selection. .of’ vocal yang 
instrumental morceawx—a feature. which was evidently 
regarded with considerable favour by the audience,, The 
principal. portion: of the \-seleetions, were: familigr 
and popular, and. \in ,order that: they. might -have.an 
adequate. rendering, |Several . well-known local jartistes 
had: been: specially,.engaged. 
occupied -his. accustomed place.at:the grand organ; Mr, 
George Gordon: ,officiated:as conductor:with: his) usual 
ability, andthe priacipal-vocal'soloists:-were Miss Juli, 
Jones: (soprano), Mr, :E,.: T.. Morgan..(tenor), and; Mr, 
William Thomas (bass). With such a combinaiion.of 
talent, in. addition toa well-trained, band.and choir, a 
thoroughly successfyl concert. wag. the result, Each.of 
_the.nymerous items was rendered in.a satisfactory and 
praiseworthy .manner, and the. appreciation. of.. the 
audience. was shown .by .unstinted,.applause,, which. .was 
in several instances very,. protracted, -but, owing to, the 
length. of,.the programme..it was. found . necessary, to 


Mr. George : Riseley 


strictly adhere. to..the. necessary. tule ;of not, allowing 


selections to be. repeated. . The various choruses were 


sung with creditable precision, and 2 choir.of twenty-four 
children sang the, vocal. waltz.‘ See,Saw (A. Gwyllym 
Crowe). in a manner which denoted careful preparation, 
The effect was novel and pleasing, and the children were 
deservedly applauded. : 


SefPast 


FER Ag. 


Tue Chamber Concerts: iniconnection :with: the. Phil 
harmonic: Society,.to. which I alluded :in.-last . month's 
ndtice, have now become. an institution,: the. first. of::the 
series given in the Ulster Union Hall on the: 2oth ult. 
being a distinct success. A very select. programm: 


opened with Beethoven's lovely trioin B flat (opus.11), * 


for. piano, violin, and:violoncello, and:-played by. Mile. 
Brousil and ;Messrs.: McClintock and Rudersdorff; The 
allegro con brio was-given with the most: perfect precision, 
while the playing of the, adzgio.and the ai/egretto with 
their everevarying and beautiful melodies; was a treatiwe 
too seldom hear.. The gem.of' thé evening; however, was 
Rheinberger’s quartett in:E flat. for:piano, violin, viol, 
and violoncello, played faultlessly bythe Rev. McClin- 
‘tock, Mile. Brousil, and. Herren Leibich.and Rudersdorf. 
The last-named: gentleman was loudly. applauded. for his 
solo, ‘Sarabande and Gavotte: in D minor” (D,» Pap- 
per),. the other. items in the programms, giving great 
satisfaction to a crowded audience. . Mr. George Bensoa 
contributed, two-songs. by Schubert, “! Faded. Flowers” 
and.“ The Lindén Tree,”’. with his usual.goad taste., , 

_ The Belmont Choral .Assaciation: gave a concert on.the 
and inst., in the. Belmont School, which-was well attended 
and proved a success, . The Philharmonic. Society. gave 
their third subscription concest.on ;the 4th: inst., inthe 
Ulster Hall, the building: being crawded to, excess in all 
parts, The artistes engaged were Mmes. Valleria:and 
Patey, Signor Foli, Mr.. Redfern. Hollins, Mr: Hollman 
(solo. violoncello), ‘and. Signor. Bisaccia: (soto pianist). 
The first part of the programme was devated to Handel's 
mausi¢, in, commemoration: of: bis bi-centenary.. | 
Valleria and :Mme. Patey,. as exponents of Handel, bave 
no superiors, and thein efforts are too well known tovte- 
quire further comment fromvus. Suffice: it to:say they have 
never been heard: to greater advantage, not only in their 


Handelian selections but in the songs. which imade-tp — 


the miscellaneous second: part. Sigaor:|Foli;..in his 
selection: in the first part, was particularly happy, .but:#¢ 
regretted. to: obsetve :in. the..second cipart, songs 0! 
the. most »trashy:: description opposite! : his. «name. 


Mr,Redfera Hollins was::not very effective in. “Sound 


an, Alarm,” . which he. sang .in. the;ymost: 7 
mangoes, his rendering: of The Bay: of, Biscay.” being 
little ,betser.. ; Mr... Hollman created the greatest) eathi 
siasm.. by: his, ‘cello. solo, Fragment ifroti Concerte::ia 
A-minon (Goltermann),and Signor. Bisaccia: 


on. they, piauo jaiszt’s,Rhapeodie Hongroist!via's 


manner which excited the: heartiest : applause. Her 
Beyschlag conducted, the ‘society's band:and chor 

great ,abjlity,. the: rendering: :of,* The -Hailstone 424 
“The ‘Horse and his Rider.” choruses being faultiess,Mr 
J. Shillington presiding.at the organ. .Mr, Karl Winte* 
two concerts given here.on the 13th and 14th iom, "er 


what. is knoywo in theatrical parlance as a {‘frost,": 
| artists engaged\were worthy. of 0 better fate, the anew 
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from. & musical’ standpoint, being exceedingly good. 
To-night thé celebrated Heckmann quattett, from 
Cologne, are performing at the Second Chamber Concert. 
A notice on their performance will appear in our next, 


Bradford. 

SincE our last report there have been numerous con- 
certs, but.none of them so remarkable as to call for more 
than a few lines. On the 23rd ult. Mr. E. Misdale gave 
his fourth chamber .concert, in. conjunetion with Signor 
Giuseppe and Mile. Adelina Dinelli, infant prodigies in 
years gone by, now. matured artists.of no mean_ability. 
The lady, who plays the violin, made an ,adequate..ren- 
dering.of. Vieuxtemps’ Ballade. and Polonaise, whilst, the 
signor displayed.a.suave.and graceful tone,and phrasing 
in the andante from Goltermann’s,; First, Violoncello 
Concerto... Mr. -Misdale. gave, an excellent . performance 
of that favourite Beethoven sonata, Op. 10. No. 3,.and 
with the aid of the strings presented the same composer’s 
trio in G, Op. 1, and that by-Heaydn in E flat (No. 12). 
The former was a version: marked by much power and 
finish. :-The ‘vocalist::of the ‘evening, -Mme.> Carida 
Clelland, introduced: two song’, to which:the attention 
of amateurs who: aim at'something «higher than ‘the 
royalty ballad” may’ be confidently-<ditected. . They 
were’ Maude ‘Valerie White's“ Absent yet Présent,” and 
asetting of those well-known ‘verses, ““The fountain.” 
It'should be added‘that the accompaninients ‘are’ ‘a ‘little 
exacting. B discl! i 

On the 27th the Manningham: Vocal: Union -gave'a 
creditable performance of Benedict's “ Graziella;” though 
without the orchestral’parts. >" b estat 14 I 

The foll wing evening Mr. C. Hallé appeared at a‘piano- 
forte.recital, under‘the auspices of Mr, J/St. Hensé6, a local 
professor. ‘The two gentlemeri combined their efforts‘in 
Schubert’s Fantasia fn F “‘minof for‘four hands, and an 
afrangement of the Hungarian dances’ ~Mr. ‘Hallé’s 
selections were taken from Schumatiand Chopin, together 
with Beethoven's pastoral sonata, all ‘of ‘which he played 
with his usual'scholarly discernment ‘arid rare’ neathess. 
The fifth of the sttbscription ‘concerts’ took” place on 
Feb. 6th. ° As previously indicated, these concerts aim at 
providing the highest class music, ‘but the committee 
have to consult a vatiety ‘of tastes, and have always’ been 
fiin'to retain what is called a’“ ballad’concert ”’on' their 
list. ‘Various ‘attempts ‘have ‘been. made’ to give that 
dignity to the occasion, ’of which ‘it’ is, in ‘the nature’ of 
things, not incapable, but hitherto’ without success, and 
ifs latest’ recurrence—that in ‘question—brought ‘even 
stiler fare than usual.’ ‘Of ‘the four vocalists—Miss 
Samuell, Miss Damian, Mr. Maas, and Mf. Barrington 
Foote—only the ‘first-named introduced,’ in two little 
gems by Sterndale Bennett, anything’ ‘that ‘deserves 
mention, Mme. Essipoff’s ‘visit was, of course, .an 
attraction, but her marvellous playing’ was ‘to some 
extent thrown away upon showy and meretricious pieces 
like Godard’s “ Mazurka.” © ~~ ° \ 

From February 9 to 14 the Carl Rosa Opera Comipany 
occupied St, George’s Hall. The only novelty which 
they brought with them was Milldcher's “ Beggar 'Stu- 
dent,” an amusing piece enough, but scarcely of the kind 
to be ranked an opera, A fine’ performance of “Fidelio,” 
however, with Mme, Matie Roze as the heroine, made’ the 
visit memorable, init a iy 

_A successful amateur concert has been given on behalf 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society, and Mr. ¢ Henrich, jun., 
ayoung man fresh ftom the tuition of Dr. Hiller and 
his colleagues at the Cologne Consérvatoire, has given a 
creditable pianoforte recital. ciacaititna 

We have also had a visit from Herr Christensen ‘and 
Mr, Edgar Haddock, two Leeds” dttistes who ‘are in'the 
frequent habit of giving piano’ and Violin’ recitals of’ a 
high character. ‘Their rehderitig’ ofa sonata‘ by"Gide, 
aad of Schubert's’ “Duo Brillant,” left ‘nothing: t6 be” 
desired, and Mr,“Haddoek’s performanceof difficult solos 
b sini Paganini, Leclair, and, David was:a.remark- 

at... eet: en , i 


favourite device of divided violas, used'to such beautiful 
effect’ in the score of “Psyche,” being especially notice- 
able. ' 

Dvorak’s symphony in D produced a great impression 
on the audience ; the feeling: of strength and absolute 
independence of thought, combined with the most’ subtle 
and delicate enharmonic effects, fairly roused the auditors 
to something like ‘enthusiasm. Dvorak’s style is an 
excellent ‘example of the effect of severe study on a 
naturally liberty-loving and impetuous musical organiza- 
tion, the bold, freé progressions and startling harmonic 
changes. reconciling themselves to the ear by the deft- 
ness of the workmanship and the indescribable feeling that 
even in his most daring flights Dvorak is completely 
under control. ° ; ' 

The’ symphony ‘abounds in delightful points of 
imitation. and canonical devices, while the piquancy of 
the rhythms—especially in the Scherzo—is extremely 
exhilarating ahd refreshing to the ear.. The beauties of 
the work were fully brought’ out by the band, who 
seemed fairly to revel in the music, conquering its diffi- 
culties, as those of Liszt’s “ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. tf, 
with consummate ease. "Wagner's “ Entrance of the gods 
into Walhalla,” ‘from “Das Rheingold,” ‘gave'the brass 
an excellent opportunity ‘for the display ‘of ‘their tone, 
which was round, full, and ‘sonorous, while ‘the ‘strings, 
divided in some places into nine real parts, played the 
difficult arpeggios with which the work abounds with 
the greatest finish and precision. 

' Mme. Norman Néruda charmed her hearers with 
selections from Vieuxtemips,:Spohr, and Wieniawski ; 
the Mazurka in G of the last, with its one quaint 
pizsicato note: in the: opening ‘theme, .completely : capti- 
vating : the: senses: of the audience, ;who demanded an 
encore, which was, however, refused. :on account of 
pressure of time. 

| DrvHallé’s: rendering of \Weber’s “Invitation.” .was 
simply. faultless,. albeit. we. should. like. to have heard 
him in some less familiar work. Signorina Alice Barbi 
sang with much acceptance songs by Buonocini, Rossini, 
Schubert, and: Schumann, the German composers faring 
best: at her hands. 


Gfaagoe. 
FEB. 18. 


SOMEWHERE ‘the sweet singer of. Avon. has defined 
“popularity” right well. . I) forget, at.the moment, the 
precise» play wherein the lines referred to. occur, but they 
contain something about the .courtesy that. comes from 
heaven, and the garb of humility, and the.‘ plucking of 
allegiance from men’s hearts+loud shouts and salutations 
from their mouths,” The lines suggested themselves on 
the evening of the 7th inst., when Mr. August Manns 
paid his adieu for the: season to the: patrons of ‘the 
Saturday Popular Concerts: Not only were thie ‘‘men’s 
hearts.” appealed toon the occasion, but the gentler sex, 
it is no exaggeration to say, fairly revelled in their fare- 
‘well demonstrations.: The tiniest of cambrics were waved 
as cheer’ after cheer acknowledged:how:much St: Mungo 
jis indebted to the Sydenham chef for many a valuable 
lesson in the harmonic art. “And againon the:evening of 
ithe rath inst., the fashionable element for once thoroughly 
aroused itself. It was Mr. Manns’ final bow forthe season, 
and..at “the close of the concert..an ovation, as unique as 
it: was well.earned, came from every:corner of St. Andrew's 
Hall.: The recognition implied, moreover, an acknowledg- 
ment of the services of the band;: promptly signalled by 
the conductor in his own way, and of the ample. provi- 
‘sion made -by the ‘management forthe -behests of the 
‘subscribers, At this time! of day the patrons: of the 
Glasgow Choral Union concérts koow well when they are 


| ‘properly served. ‘The. season's «prospectus told its own 


linviting ‘tale.' It was. an. eminently: popular one, and 


; 


| jthe:best available: talent was: retained. - ‘The committee 


hntay:then be felicitated: on: the” fruits’ of their labours, 
jand‘it only. now ‘remains to glance:at the programmes 
‘which ‘have been submitted within the. past few weeks. 


‘Beginning with the eighth concert, it brought forward 


o\ ig £0; & 
leak om, FE oi °°) Ss | Hayda’s symphony‘in Be flat, No.°9 of the “Salomon 
So undee. ‘Set,’ and a telection from Rubinstein’s: ballet, yclept 
pheelt 5 ag Toes FEB.: 20. “The” Vine.” © Both of these were given for the first 


ON the 17th inst. a most attractive concért was given by 
Dr. Hallé’s orchestra, with ‘the co-operation of Mme. 
Néruda and Signorina ‘Alice Barbi. - . si 

The ‘programme opened with Gade's “Highland” 
overture, a ‘work of less interést than’ the 'Danish°com-- 


jenough dubbed “ Characteristic Dances.” : 
\more vapid, dreary, and laboured than the “ Champagae ”’ 


time at these concerts, and: there: wil) be no: particular 


‘hurry: to again’ hear the Russian composer in the: absurd 


stuff, which has, in one sense at any rate, been correctly 


‘Anything 





yh Op. 1, Nachkldnge’von Ossian?” but, neverthe- 
ss, containing some excellent orchestral effects ; Gade’s 


‘nuntber has‘ not been-heard here for ‘many a day... Pro- 


fessor Heinrich Barth, of the High School of Music, 


i 
Berlin, was the’ pianist of the evening, and: he will be 
welcomed back again with uncommon heaftiness. 

Berlioz's “ Messe des Morts” was heard at the ninth 
concert. It was the second performance of this in- 
tensely theatrical work in Scotland; and, in- a word, it 
may be said that the interpretation was far and away 
superior to ‘last season's creditable effort. The chorus, 
thanks to the zealous and intelligent training of Mr. 
Allan Macbeth, made an excellent appearance, and won 
at all hands congratulations. At the tenth concert the 
first part of the programme was entirely devoted to 
Mozart, by way. of ‘comimemoration’of the gifted com- 
poser's birthday. “The symphony was the one familiarly 
known’as the:\Linz ;" that incomparable prelude to the 
Magic’ Flute” was, of course, drawn upon, and: Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang swestly “Dove Sono.” Glasgow's old 
favourite violinist, Mr. J. T. Carrodus, was heard: in the 
second part’ in Beethoven’s concerto, and, needless to 
gay, his accountiof the great work was a fully satisfying 
one’ On the evening of the 3rd inst. Mme. Essipoff 
made her. first: acquaintance with a Glasgow audience. 
She was not heard to the best advantage in Chopin's con- 
certo No. 1 in E minor.. Nevertheless, this clever 
artiste made a‘remarkable hit, and the concert committee 
have doabtless noted the success which attended the 
engagement ; the various ‘pianists figuting . in-' the 
season's: prospectus have,’ indeed, turned out trump 
cards; Unusually good performances of Beethoven's 
symphony No. 8 and .the ‘“ Tannhiuser ”  over- 
ture were given at. this concert, |aad a general 
chorus of approval greeted the appearance’ in the 
programme of Smetana’s ‘ Lustspiel Overture.” 
The truly gay and hilarious bit of writing proved con- 
— to a degree, and it was played simply con amore, 
Mile. Anna ‘Soubré, fram the Grand Opera, Paris, sus- 
tained the vocal element in the evening’s work, and with 
entire satisfaction. At the twelfth concert ‘ Israel in 
Egypt” was revived. The performance was, on the 
whole, a praiseworthy one, not perfect by any means in 
the choral: department, yet full of interest in such 
numbers as “ The horse and his rider,” ‘ But as for His 

ople,” sung with rare artistic attention.to the auances, 

nd “The Lord is a. man of war.” | The last named was 
nssigned to all the male voices, and with an effect which 
may best be described as thoroughly stirring and vocal. 
Miss Annie Marriott, Madame Patey, and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd were the soloists on the occasion, and the 
favourite contralto and no less popular tenor again 
‘‘ assisted” at «the choro-orchestral. concert on the 
hollowing Thursday, This was the second of the 
Handel “Commemoration” series, and the last of the 
subscription set. An amply varied programme had been 
devised for the occasion ; Mr. Lloyd sang ‘Walt her, 
Angels” with infinite charm, the band gave a felicitous 
ccount of the concerto for two orchestras, recently dis- 
covered by Mr. W. S. Rockstro, and the chorus were 
thoroughly at home in the Coronation Anthem, “ Zadok 
the Priest.” : 

The Saturday Concerts have maintained their popu- 
larity ina remarkable degree. The programmes during the 
past few weeks have included many attractive features, not 
the least being Mozart's E flat symphony and Berlioz’s 
wonderful work, “ Harold in Italy,” which served to 
bring forward, and with much acceptance, Herr Theodor 
‘Allekotte, the principal viola in the orchestra, Above 
all, perhaps, we: have: had: a: magnificent performance of 
Schubert's Symphony No. 10 in C, that colossal inspira- 
tion which Mr, Manns had the honour of first introducing 
ito an English audience. The plebiscite programme was 
given on'the evening of the 7th inst., and the “ Suffrage 
Universal” method, in yogue here for many seasons, 
brought out, on the whole, an agreeable bill of fare. The 
final concert-of this series took place on the 14th inst., 
when Mr. Allan Macbeth conducted a pleasing selection 
f:vocal-and: instrumental pieces, receiving at. the close 
p warm tribute to his abilities. : 

The: Heckmann Quartett” gave their second and last 
concert for the séason on 16th. inst., when the Berkeley 
Hall was filled in every corner by a highly representative 
audience. The programme included Mozart's string 
quartett in F major, No. 8, Beethoven's quartett in Cmajor 
(op. 59, No. 3), and selections from Raff and Haydn's 
chamber music. In each and all of these the party.again 
evoked feelings of singular enthusiasm and appreciation, 
imore particularly in the Beethoven number just named. 
he well-known difficulties pertaining to the noble compo- 
sition were deftly and artistically disposed of, andthe 

ecutants recalled. Herr Heckmann chose as his violin 
jlo. a. shovement from Tartini's unedited sonata ia) E 

















flat, It was played with a winning charm of style; no 
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less so the encore piece, Chopin's E flat Nocturne, a 
composition which simply reveals fresh attractions in the 
hands of a skilled violinist. The concert was under the 
experienced management of Messrs. Paterson, Sons, and 
Co., who also have charge of the recital to be given by 
Madame Essipoff in the Queen's Rooms to-morrow 
evening. The programme is a signally inviting one— 
five examples of Chopin and Beethoven's “ Sonata Appas- 
sionata” will, amongst other good things, be heard. 


Birmingham. 


DuRIine the first half of January there was little or 
nothing in the way of music in Birmingham. The first 
event of importance was the concert given on the 19th of 
the month by Messrs. Harrison, which was attended by 
an immense and fashionable audience, but had few com- 
mendable artistic features, Miss Eleanor Rees carried 
off the honours in the vocal department, and Madame 
Essipoff (solo pianist), and Mons. Hollman (solo violon- 
cellist) contributed examples of the popular rather than 
of the classical kind. 

On the 24th of January Dr. Swinnerton Heap gave 
the second of his proposed three Chamber Concerts at 
the Masonic Hall. The performers were (as at the first 
concert) Mr, Carrodus, Mr. Speelman, Herr Bernhardt, 
Mons. Vieuxtemps, and Dr. Heap. The programme 
was thoroughly classical, the items specially noteworthy 
being Sebastian Bach's chaconne in D minor (which 
was grandly played by Mr. Carrodus), Dvorak’s sonata 
in F for pianoforte and violin, opus 57, and Mozart’s 
duet in G for violin and viola. The Dvorak sonata, 
splendidly played by Dr. Heap and Mr. Carrodus, 
excited the enthusiasm of the audience to the utmost. 
The appearance of the auditorium was not gratifying ; 
for while the unreserved portion was crowded, the first 
and second places had but few occupants. This shows 
that managers here who go in for high-class classical 
music must not look to the inhabitants of the aristo- 
cratic quarter of the town for support. 

On the 26th of January the first choral rehearsal for 
this year’s Triennial Festival was held in the Masonic 
Hall. Considerable care has been taken in selecting the 
members of the choir (in all nearly 400), and so far 
everything looks promising. The choruses in the 
“Elijah” have been gone through, and progress is 
being made with Dvorak’s cantata, “The Spectre’s 
Bride,” which the Bohemian composer has written 
specially for the festival. The chorus-master, Mr. 
Stockley, and the choristers will have a sufficient amount 
of work, seeing that the rehearsals will be held once 
every weck until the end of April, twice during May 
and June, and three or more times during July and 
August. 

There was also on the 26th of January a performance 
at the Town Hall by an amateur society of a newly- 
composed cantata, entitled “ Torfrida,” by Mr. W. Moore, 
a cornet player in the band at the Theatre Royal. The 
music shows that Mr. Moore possesses power in the 
invention of melody, and knows how to make effective 
use of orchestral resources. His future work may be 
looked for with interest. 

On the §th of February Mr. Stockley. gave the third 
of his orchestral concerts at the Town Hall. The 
principal item in the programme was the late Joachim 
Raff's posthumous orchestral suite, “In the South,” 
otherwise the “Italian Suite.” It was listened to with 
marked attention, and evidently gave great pleasure, the 
applause at the end of each movement and at the con- 
clusion of the performance beinz enthusiastic and long 
continued. Mr, Carrodus, the instrumental soloist, 
played Spohr's ‘‘ Dramatic Concerto” and Ernst's 
“Rondo Papageno” in masterly style, and received a 
remarkably demonstrative ovation. Amongst the 
orchestral examples were M. Saint-Saéns’ “Le Rouet 
d'Omphale " (the spirit of which was, however, 
altogether missed), and a trifle by Mr. KE, W. Elgar, of 
Worcester, a “ Sevillana” in G. Mr. Elgar, who is one 
of Mr. Stockley’s first violinists, writes melodiously and 
scores his music with elegance and fancy. His position 
will be more recognised when he essays the production 
of something more classical in form. The vocalists 
were Miss Clara Samuell and Mr, Maas, but none of their 
undertakings were effective, the only novelty being 
Massenet’s scena, “Apollo's Invocation,” composed 
expressly for Mr. Maas, and sung by him for the first 
time at last year's Norwich Festival. 

The fourth for the present season of the Midland 





Institute’s Concerts was given on the afternoon of the 


7th February. The programme was made up of madri- 
gals, part-songs, and other vocal pieces, and a few 
pianoforte solos contributed by an accomplished young 
pianist, Miss Margaret Wild, from the Leipzig Con- 
servatoire, , 

On the gth February there was a concert at the Town 
Hall in aid of the funds of the Railway Servants’ 
Orphanage at Derby, and on the same evening Mr. 
Sydney Leslie's Royal English Opera Company. com- 
menced a fortnight's engagement at the Grand Theatre. 
The operas which have been performed are Wallace's 
“ Maritana,” Balfe's ‘“ Bohemian Giri,” Verdi's “II 
Trovatore,” Auber's “Fra Diavolo,” Mozart's “ Marriage 
of Figaro,” and Bellini's “ La Sonnambula.” The most 
efficient department was the chorus; the weakest, the 
band. y 

On the 19th of February the members of the Bir- 
mingham Festival Choral Society gave the third of their 
present series of concerts, preparing a miscellaneous 
programme from the works of Handel, and thus cele- 
brating the bi-centenary of the great composer's birth- 
day. The occasion might have been made available for 
the presentation of some grand unfamiliar pieces ; but 
the managers thought proper to give only one unhack- 
neyed example and a number of popular airs and 
choruses selected from ‘ Samson,” “ Judas Maccabzeus,” 
“Israel in Egypt,” “Acis and Galatea,” “ Jephtha,” 
“Solomon,” and the “ Messiah.” 


Exe er, 


THERE have been several interesting features in con- 
nection with events which have occurred since my last. 
The report presentedat the annual meeting of the Madrigal 
Society just held had in it several satisfactory points, 
notwithstanding the one or two which were of a different 
tone to what would have been wished. The report con- 
gratulated the members on the fact that this was the 
twenty-fifth year of the society's existence, and the objects 
which its founders specially desired to promote had been 
studiously adhered to. During the period named the 
society's repertory, at first somewhat limited, had been 
gradually added t6, until it now includes some 200 com- 
positions, madrigals, glees, and part-songs of various 
dates from the single melodies of the thirteenth century 
down to a work composed by a student of thenew Guildhall 
School of Music. There had been a very slight falling 
off in the number:of honorary members ; the roll of per- 
forming members kept up to about the average, except 
for a slight weakness in the tenor division. Mr. Baly, 
who had for thany years held the post of conductor, had 
retired, arid been presented with a purse of sovereigns 
and accompanying*address, as a mark of the efficient 
manner.id’ which he had discharged his duties; Mr. R. 
B. Moore had been appointed to the vacancy. 

Among the other events has been the production, during 
the run of the recent pantomime at the theatre, of a new 
overture of considerable merit, entitled “I Fantoccini,” 
written by Mr. G. W. Lyon, organist at the Roman 
Catholic Church here, a musician of sterling ability, who 
may be said to be known throughout the country. The 
overture was well received. A new song, also produced 
at the theatre, received much favour. It is written by 
Mr. T. J. Northy, and is set to a very pleasing melody 
by Mr. Russell Rosse, the manager of the theatre ; and 
known in connection with a late children’s ‘“ Cloches de 
Corneville" Company. Musical circles have been much 
excited over the concert given on Thursday last (the 12th 
inst.) by Mr. Farley Sinkins, being the continuation of 
his series of subscription concerts. The artistes engaged 
were Mile. Marie Marimon, Miss Jennie Dickerson (the 
new American contralto), Miss Henden-Warde, Mr. 
Henry Guy, Mr. Barrington ‘Foote, Signor Tito Mattei, 
Signor Papini (violin), M. de Munck (‘cello), and Signor 
Bottesini (contra-bass). Mr. Howard Reynolds (cornet) 
was also announced, but was unable to appear, owing to 
indisposition, With such an array of leading artistes the 
house should have been crowded, but—doubtless owing 
to a number of counter attractions during the week—the 
attendance at the morning concert was not so large as 
could have been wished; in the evening the building 
was crowded, All the vocalists were in good voice, 
Marimon, especially, singing in brilliant style and 
recejving quite an ovation. A similarly hearty greeting 
was accorded to Bottesini. 

At the evening concert encores were numerous, and in 
most cases were complied with.. To make up for this several 
items in the programme had to be excised. The gem of 





the instrumental numbers was undoubtedly the grand 
duo concertante for violin and contra-basso. This is a 
remarkably beautiful composition by Bottesini, and te. 
ceiving, as it did, the best possible interpretation at the 
hands of the maestro, associated with Papini, it made an 
extraordinary impression at both concerts. The concerts 
will be long remembered in musical circles here. [t 
should be added that Mr. W. H. Richmond, a local 
organist and composer, was joint accompanist with 
Signor Mattei. The organ recitals have not been go 
numerous this month, At the recent one Mr. J. White, 
organist, of Teignmouth, had charge of the instrument ; 
Mrs. White was vocalist. At the next Mr. G. W. Lyon 
(referred to above) will preside at the organ. Amongst 
other events in store for the remainder of the month is 
the Annual Welsh Festival at the Victoria Hall on the 
eve of St. David's Day. Several well-known Welsh artistes 
are engaged, and Mr. Barker, the celebrated harpist, will 
also be present. There have been several minor events 
during the month, but they do not call for detailed 


notice. 
loeeds. 


Two concerts of great importance ‘took place here 
during the last week in January, viz., Mr. Rawlinson 
Ford’s Fourth Classical Concert on the 27th, and the 
third Hunslet Popular Concert of the present season on 
the 30th. For the first time since the commencement 
of the series of the former Mr. Ford engaged the Victoria 
Hall, which is not so well adapted for the performance 
of chamber music as the Albert Hall of the Mechanics’ 
Institute. The programme was of special and varied 
interest, and two of the instrumentalists—Mume. Essipoff 
and M. Jules de Swert—came with a splendid reputation, 
the latter creating by far the more favourable impression 
by his marvellous execution on the violoncello of 
Chopin’s nocturne, Op. 27 (No. 2), and a mazourka by 
Popper. Being encored, the Belgian virtuoso played an 
aria of Bach’s which simply roused the audience to a 
wild state of enthusiasm. M.de Swert was associated 
with Mme, Essipoff in Rubinstein’s sonata in D major, 
Op. 18, for piano and ‘cello, every movement of which 
was brilliantly executed. The Russian lady was assigned 
two solos, the first being Beethoven’s lovely Sonata 
Appassionata in F minor, Op. 57, for pianoforte alone, 
and the second embracing Rameau’s quaint and pretty 
“ Théme et variations,” a graceful nocturne of Chopin, a 
characteristic étude by Schiitt, and a lively mazourka of 
Godard’s. We did not admire the hard, metallic tone 
of the instrument, a concert grand of Bechstein’s. The 
two stars of lesser magnitude who appeared at this con- 
cert were Miss Emily Shinner and Mr. Alfred Broughton, 
who commenced the programme with Halle's edition of 
Mozart's sonata in F major for violin and piano, and 
both these young artistes acquitted themselves admi- 
rably. Miss Skinner was called upon to repeat her solo, 
an adagio from Spohr’s 6th Concerto, and Bach’s Pre- 
lude in E major, and she then played in beautiful style 
one of Spohr's Barcarolles. The vocalist was Mr. Maas, 
who contributed three songs, Handel’s recitative, ‘Deeper 
and deeper: still,” and aria, ‘“Waft her, angels” ;Mozart's 
‘Dalla dua pace,” and “The Message,” by Blumenthal. 
After this in response to the most deafening applause, 
he returned and sang Balfe’s “ Good-night, beloved.” 

The concert at Hunslet was chiefly remarkable for the 
visit in that township of Madame Valleria and her concert 
party, consisting of Miss Eleanor Rees (contralto), Mr. 
Redfern Hollins (tenor), and Signor Foli (bass), together 
with Mons, Hollman (violoncellist), and Signor Bisaccia 
(solo pianist and conductor). The programme was of 
the usual ballad concert type, interspersed with instru- 
mental selections, and, singular to relate, everyone of the 
items (eighteen in number) was redemanded, and io 
twelve instances the encores were positively accepted 
Madame Valleria was, of course, prime favourite, but 
Signor Foli’s reception was cordial in the extreme. 








— The Lady Mayoress held her second reception # 
the Mansion House on the 17th ult., a large company 
being present. Some excellent vocal music was ren 
by Herr Friedman and Miss Gertrude De Lille. The 
Lady Mayoress’s next reception will be on Tuesday; 
March 3, from three to five. ; 

— Mr. Burnham W. Horner gave the first of sit 
lectures on the celebrated composers for the pianoforte at 
Richmond on Friday, the 6th ult, Each lecture will be 
illustrated by the lecturer with selections from the works 
of the several musicians to be spoken of, 
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— A new three-manual organ has just been erected 
by A. Gern, of Notting Hill, in St. Stephen’s Church, 
Ealing, on the tubular pneumatic principle, which admits 
of the keyboards being placed in a console near the 
chancel, though the instrument stands in the south 
transept. It was opened by Dr. C. J. Frost on January 
35th, who, in addition to playing the two services, gave 
a recital after each, and exhibited to advantage its 
admirable qualities. 

— Dr. Orwin has been appointed Physician to the 
Guildhall School of Music, in succession to the late Dr. 
Llewelyn Thomas. 

— At a miscellaneous concert given at St. Peter's 

Hall, Brockley, by the choir of St. Peter’s Church on 
Tuesday, Jan. 27th, in aid of the funds for improving the 
organ, a new setting of the 137th Psalm, “‘ By the waters 
of Babylon,” by the conductor, Dr. C. J. Frost, was pro- 
duced for the first time. The work comprises an opening 
chorus, “ By the waters ;” tenor solo, ‘‘ For they that led 
us away,” sung by Mr. H. J. Bromley; soprano and 
contralto duet, “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem,” effec- 
tively rendered by Miss Pierpoint and Miss Bocquet ; 
bass solo, “If I do not remember thee,” sung by Mr. H. 
{. Thomas; quintett, ‘‘ Remember the children of Edom,” 
which gained an encore, and is perhaps the gem of the 
work ; and a chorus, “ Blessed shall He be.” The ac- 
companiment is written for piano and harmonium, and 
thus becomes available where no orchestra is employed. 
The work, which took barely a half-hour in its perform- 
ance, was well received by a crowded audience, and the 
composer at its close had a hearty recall. He is to be 
congratulated on having his work given by so efficient a 
choir. . 
— Mr. G. Augustus Holmes, organist of St. George's, 
Camberwell, gave his annual evening concert on the 
10th inst., in the school-rooms, New Church-road. The 
services of several of the most popular artistes in South 
London had been secured, and their united. exertions 
ensured a very successful result—Miss Meta Russell 
and Mme. Lansdale Sims, Mr. James Budd, Mr. C.. A. 
White, Mr. George Hunt, and the ever-welcome Mr, 
Seymour Smith contributing in excellent style some of 
their best songs, the’ musical sketches of the latter 
gentleman creating almost endless amusement. The 
instrumental part consisted of quartetts, selections from 
“Faust,” “ L’Elisire d’Amore,” as well as “ The Cere- 
monial March,” the latter being one of Mr. Holmes’ 
latest compositions. The violin solos of Mr. W. H. 
Hunner were skilfully executed. Another noticeable item 
was the pianoforte solo, “El Dorado” (grand galop de 
concert), brilliantly executed by the author, Mr. G. 
Augustus Holmes, who received gratifying proofs of the 
¢:timation in which he is held by his numerous patrons. 
We must not omit to mention the valuable aid rendered 
by Miss H. Winterton and Mr. Albert A. Towndrow, 
both of whom sang with considerable taste. The concert, 
which was under the patronage of thg Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, and other distinguished persons, was a 
decided success, 

— Mrs. Henry Wylde gave a most interesting matinde 
musicale on Friday, the 6th ult., at her residence, 3, 
Queen’s-mansions, when the clever and artistic singing 
of Signori Rizzelli, De Monaco, Bonetti, Parisotti, and 
Palmiera delighted an audience that numbered 300 
persons. The brilliant execution of Signor Palamidessi 
in a pianoforte solo of his own composition, and the 
charming violin playing of Mlle. Dinelli, divided the 
vocal music, whilst a humorous musical sketch by Mr. 
Eric Lewis was received with loud applause. The talented 
Young composer, Signor Mario Costa, gave a charming 
tendering of his new song “ Chanson de Barberine,” and 
the performance terminated with some “ Canti popolari” 
by himself and Signor Denza, the solos being sung by 
the composer and the choruses ty all the artists and 
amateurs assembled. 

— The Lyric Club “At Home” on Thursday even- 


ing, the sth ult., was attended by a numerous and’ 


distinguished assemblage, and drew together a large 
concourse of musical celebrities. The programme, 
arranged by Mr. Robert Gardiner, included such well- 
known performers as Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Isidore de 
Lara, Miss Leonora Braham, Mr. George Grossmith, 
Miss Brandram, Mr. Arthur Oswald, and Miss De Bono, 
wko won well-merited applause by her particularly 
pleasing performance on the violin, Mr. J. Robertson, 








and many others. The members of the club sang 
several part-songs in the course of the evening, and 
an amusing musical sketch written by Mr. George 
Grossmith, entitled “ Musical Jars,” performed by Mr. 
Rutland Barrington and Mr. Eric Lewis, brought the 
entertainment to a close at a late hour. 

— The second subscription concert of the 18th season 
of the Luton Choral Society was given in the Town 
Hall on Monday evening, Feb. 2, when Haydn's oratorio, 
“ The Creation,” was performed. The hall was crowded, 
the audience including not only the Luton musical 
world, but also a large number of visitors from the 
neighbourhood. 








Paridian Motes. 


— The three scances for the production of ancient and 
modern classical music, under the direction of M. Charles 
Dancla, professor at the Conservatoire, given in the 
Salons Pleyel et Wolff, have been well attended. The 
selections were from the best works of some of the most 
popular composers, 

— At the Salle Erard, Rue du Mail, on the th inst., 
M. Breitner gave his fifth concert of modern classical 
music, in which he was ably assisted by MM. Martick 
and Delsart. The performance generally was of a very 
meritorious character. 

— Mlle, Calvé’s appearance at the Concert du Cercle 
Volney has caused intense gratification to the literary 
and artistic celebrities who crowded the Salons on the 
occasion. Another feature was the introduction of a new 
tenor, M. Lubert, who will shortly make his dééu¢ at the 
opera, having already achieved a brilliant success at the 
Théatre Italien in “La Traviata.” The Serenade, by 
M. Saint-Saéns, was played with immense effect by the 
orchestra. The performances of two choice compositions, 
“ Arteweld,” by M. Guirard, and the touching elegy of 
M. Chaumet, were excellent, and each had to be 
repeated, 

— The Association of Composers and Professors of 
Music, of which M. Emile Passard is the president, gave 


the first of a series of six concerts of chamber music, ° 


vocal and instrumental, on Thursday evening, the 5th 
ult., when several choice works were very ably rendered 
by eminent artistes. 

— The “Carnaval” which precedes the season of Lent 
has been very carefully observed. The director of the Con- 
certs Modernes aptly prepared a programme for Sunday, 
the 15th ult., entirely of “Carnaval” music. The over- 
ture was the ‘Carnaval de Venise”” (A. Thomas), fol- 
lowed by pieces bearing the title ‘Le Carnaval,” by 
different composers, amongst them being Guiraud, 
Bizet, Schumann, Lulli, and Massenet. 

— There were other productions of the same class, such 
as “La Chanson du Carnaval du Timbre d'Argent” 
(Saint - Saéns), overture, “Du Carnaval Romain” 
(Berlioz), “ Carnaval Chinois” (B. Godard), “ Carnival 
Antique” (Gounod), “ Carnaval Fantastique ” (Berlioz), 
Surely such a collection of seatonable music—all well 


‘performed—must have gratified the most enthusiastic 


lover of works of this class. 

— Operas were performed at the Odéon at the holiday 
matinées. On the 15th ult., “Athalie”; 16th, “Le 
Cid”; and 17th, “Le Barbier de Séville." A new 
comedy was produced here on the 4th inst., under the 
title of “La Maison des Deux Barbeaux,” and has had a 
good reception. The scenery and dresses are admirably 
designed, and the music has evidently received careful 
attention. 

— The Viscountess de Trédhern gave a“ Thé Musical” 
on the 4th ult.. at her magnificent hotel in the Place 
Venddme. The company comprised a large number of 
musical and artistic celebrities, 

— Ch. Gounod’s new Mass will be produced at the 
Church of St. Eustache in Parison Easter Sunday. 

— Victorien Sardou maintains that he is often under 
supernatural guidance, and is said to be a firm believer 
in spiritualism. He shows a plate of copper on which is 
engraved with miuute exactness and marvellous skill a 
picture of Moliére’s house. “Seated one ‘day at my 
table,” he says, “I fell into a reverie. Unconsciously | 
took up the graver and, impelled by secret influence, let 
my hand follow its own direction over that plate. The 
engraving you see is the result of several hours of purely 
mechanical toil. I could not of my own will make such 
a picture to save my life.” 








o oe 
American gottings. 
— 0: — 

— Colonel Mapleson's Opera Company will give 
performances in San Francisco, Cal., during the month 
of March. His co-partnership with Patti expires at the 
end of the spring season, but may be renewed for any 
supplementary performances by mutual agreement. 

— The Operatic Festival with the Mapleson Com- 
pany begins on April 6, lsting two weeks. This will 
take place in the Exposition Building, Chicago. S. G. 
Pratt, of “ Zenobia"” fame, is secretary of the Festival 
Association, and also drills the chorus and orchestra. 

— The New York Trio Club makes the interesting 
announcement that at its last subscription concert it will 
produce a string quartett in E flat, by Spohr, which 


has never been published, and which will at this time be* 


played for the first time in public. 

— Mr. William Fullerton, son of Judge Fullerton, of 
New York, has composed a comic opera on a Venetian 
subject. The libretto has been written by Mr. H. 
Hamilton, the gentleman who made the adaptation of 
‘‘ Moths.” It is to be produced before long at one of 
the western theatres of London. 

+ The first appearance this season of Dr. Louis 

Maas at the Boston Symphony Concerts took place on 
February 6 and 7 (public rehearsal and concert), at 
Music Hall, Boston. He played Rubinstein’s D minor 
concerto, Dr. Maas will, during March, make a three 
weeks’ concert tour, playing in St. Louis, Burlington, 
Des Moines, Baltimore, and other cities. 
“s— At the Chickering warerooms, on Fifth Avenue, 
recently were two pianos with the numbers 69,999 and 
70,000, The first one, No. 69,999, was an upright of 
satin-wood with extraordinary carvings and rolled gold 
ornaments. The second one, No. 70,000, was a parlour 
grand made to order for a French nobleman whose name 
was inlaid. The design was fantastic and decidedly 
original, and the piano, which has been shipped to Paris, 
will attract attention not only on, account of its magni- 
ficent exterior, but also for its finish, tone, and touch. 

= Mr. Alexander S. Gibson has been giving organ 
recitals in Norwalk, Conn. Mr. Gibson” usee-a—pneu- 
matic swell invented .by himself, “whereby,” he says, 
“the swell pedal is controlled by the breath of the 
player, while the feet are occupied with the pedal keys.” 
Mrs. Clarence Swan, soprano, assisted at the recitals. 

— Michael Banner, the boy violinist, who was born in 
Sacramento, Cal., in 1868, gave his first concert in San 
Francisco in 1877, and was happily dubbed “the rising 
Paganini.” In 1884 he was awarded the first prize for 
the highest grade of scholarship at the National Con- 
servatory of Music of Paris. Master Banner has 
accepted the invitation of a numbee of art patrons to give 
a concert at Steinway Hall on Monday evening, the 
16th inst. He isa young artist of exceptional ability, 
and we sincerely hope that the pecuniary results of this 
benefit performance will be sufficiently large to render 
the compliment of substantial value to him, 

— The death is announced of Herr Leopold Damrosch, 
the able operatic director of New York. 








— The death is announced from Strasburg, at the age of 
forty-six, of M. Edmond Weber, the well-known pianist 
and composer. He was a pupil of his father, Johannes 
Weber, and was the composer of an opera, “ Rosita,” 
and of a large quantity of piano and chamber music. M. 
Edmond Weber took a great part in the establishment 
of choral societies in Alsace, where he has resided for 
many years past. 

— Mme. Marie Roze and some members of the Opera 
Company took part in a performance of “ Jl Trovatore,’’ 
to which the employés of Messrs, Bass were alone in- 
vited. The representation was given in the large 
branding shed of the brewery at Burton-on-Trent, and 
the temporary stage is said to have been erected upon 
huge beer barrels, 

— Rubinstein, who is now at Peterhof, his villa on 
the Gulf of Finland, is coming to England after Easter 
for six weeks, for the purpose of producing his oratorio, 
“ Paradise Lost.” 

— Music for the wedding of the Princess Beatrice is 
to be composed by Sir Herbert S. Oakley, of Edinburgh, 
and Mr. W. Parratt. organist of St. George’s Chapel. 

— The Berlin Wagner Association gave a memorial 
performance on the 13th of February, the anniversary of 
Wagner's death, 
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In order to stimulate the literary, musical, 
and artistic activities of our readers, we 
propose to offer from month to month a 
series of prizes for the best examples of one 
or other form of composition, 


MUSICAL NOVELETTE. 

We are disappointed to find that this com- 
petition has failed of its purpose. Only 41 
Novelettes have been sent in, and none of 
these have quite succeeded in catching the 
idea of the competition. After much con- 
sideration we have decided lo print the most 
satisfactory in our next issue, remitting the 
author Three Guineas, and re-offering the 
Prize for competition. The new conditions 
will be fully stated in our April number. 


SONG. 

Ten Guineas are offered for a song. This 
is meant to induce our readers who are also 
song-writers, to aim at a high standard of 
excellence, The prize will only be given to 
a production the words of which are held to 
satisfy the requirements. of poetic feeling, 
lyrical movement, and technical accuracy ; 
and the character of the pianoforte part will 
be regarded as of quite as much importance 
as the voice part. The following verses, 
entitled * Eldorado,” may be used, but these 
are given here simply to obviate any diffi- 
culty. of intending competitors in finding 
suilable words. Competitors have _ the 
utmost freedom as to the words they select 


Jor setting, so long as these are non-copy- 


right, the words and music of the song 
necessarily becoming the property of the 
“ Magazine of Music.” Twenty-five copies 
of the April Supplement containing the 
prise song will be forwarded to the successful 
competitor. Pieces in competition must reach 
the Editor not later than 10th March. MS. 
should be sent flat, not rolled. 

The prize will be re-announced if no piece 
lodged by the time specified is held to be of 
setfficient merit. 


&felorado. 


Far off, far off the purple towers 
Lie low along the golden west, 
Too far, too fair for faith of ours 
To prompt us to their hopeless quest ; 
Yet clear in sunless hours of dream 
The great sun-smitten bulwarks gleam ; 
And lifting up sad, sullen eyes 
That ache with ceaseless toil and shadow, 
We see once more in distant skies 
Thy splendid gladness, Eldorado. 
Far off ! But yet we gaze, and dream 
How dear to us in our despair, 


To think behind the clouded gleam 
Some painless, perfect rest were there ! 
For life’s low sob some glorious song, 
Some lasting triumph over wrong ; 
But still there drift athwart the light 
Wide moaning waves of wind and shadow; 
The walls are rent, and floods of night 
Whelm thy pale turrets, Eldorado. 
MORTIMER WHEELER. 


VOCAL WALTZ. 

This competition has been taken up with 
considerable spirit. In many cases.a marked 
improvement on previous efforts is apparent. 
It is gratifying, moreover, to notice many of 
our younger readers taking part in. this 


“ Dream of Delight,” composed by A. J. 
Perman, of Bath, to whom the prize has 
been awarded, The second in merit is 
“Summer by the Sea,” contributed by 
Beatrice Leonard, of Bristol. Honourable 
mention is given to E. N. Rickett, of Bir- 
mingham; F. C. Russell,. Band-Sergeant 
1st Lincoln Regiment ; Eva Rossetti, North 
Shields; and J. M. Harrison, Morecambe. 


ILLUSTRATED POEM. 

Three Guineas is offered for the best tllus- 
trations of a poem. The words are to be 
wrought into the sketch so as to form a full 
illustrated page of the sizeof the Magazine. 
Intending competitors should send a stamped 
and addressed envelope for the words, The 
illustrations in competition should reach the 
Editor not later than 10th March, for an- 
nouncement in the April Number. 


COMPETITION FOR, READERS UNDER 
EIGHTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 
HYMN TUNE AND CHANT. 

One Guinea is offered for the best 
Common Metre Hymn Tune and Single 
Chant. MS. should reach the Editor not 
later than April 5th. The Tune and Chant 
necessarily become . the property of the 
MAGAZINE OF Music. Ten copies of -the 
May Number, containing the Prize Tune 
and Chant, will be forwarded to the 
successful competitor. 


The above conditions are subject to modifi- 
cation up to last issue of this magazine prior 
to closing of competition. The Editor cannot 
undertake to notice any communications 

JSrom competitors. , 
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J. C. K.—The old notation stave provides naturally 
for seven sounds in each octave, the other sounds being 
represented by sharps and flats, 

Ampitious.—Your short piece for four voices. is 
correctly harmonised, and shows that you have studied 
the anthem form, The words you have chosen have 





been often used, and the in 


competition. The best waltz sent in is the:|| 





‘apparent in your attempt. A better test of your powers 
would be to take fresher passages, and: treat them at 
greater length. For a-first attempt, what you-have seat 
us is extremely creditable. |. 

SOLDATENLIEBSCHAFT.—This opera was” written by 
.Mendelssohn in 1821, his thirteenth year ; the author of 
the words is unknown. The autograph is in’ the 
Mendelssohn archives in the Berlin Library. ; 

Miss LAYTON,—In the index published with this 
number you will find a list of music that has appeared in 
the new notation. 

HELEN. — The chorale originated in the Reformed 
Church of Germany. Luther was the first to ‘introduce 
a popular element into worship by writing hymns in the 
vernacular, and wedding them to rhythmic music which 
appealed to the people in a new and more lively sense 
than the old-fashigned un-rhythmic’ chutch © music; 
Luther and his friend Walther brought out a collection 
at Erfurt in 1524, which was called the “Enchiridion,” 


lection, and had a preface by Luther himself. , 
C, MILLIGAN,—Thank you for your good wishes, * We 
are glad you appreciate Dvorak’s music ; some ‘composi- 
tions of his will appear during the coming. year. We 
have sent your sister the poem fot illustration. 
, J. H.—Rudall, Carte & Co., 23, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, are patentees and manufacturers of flutes. They 
publish a list giving descriptions of the various systems 
also an instruction book, price three shillings, 

JoHn Cuaprpgi_ow,—We should recommend you to 
purchase an American organ for your chapel. An 
instrument sufficiently powerful for the building would 
cost £30 to £40. If, however, you contemplate a larger 
outlay, a greater variety in the stops would be obtained, 
We could advise you further if informed on this point. 
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, (Concert-givers and secretaries of choral bodies are 
invited to send notices for this column. | Information 
cannot be used if received after the 20th of each month.} 





i 
' Date..| Hour. | Distinguishing Title of Concert, | ' Town. ; 





Mar. 2| 8 p.m. Monday ne Concert, St. | London 
James's Hall 
» 9| 8pm. Monday Popular Concert, St. i 
James's Ha ‘ ' 
» 16| 8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert, St. ss 
James's Hall ; 
» 23| Spm. Monday Popular Concert, St. a 
j James’s Hall : 
» 30] Spm. Monday oa Concert, St. | rs 
James's Hall j ' 
» 7|3 p.m. | Saturday Popular Concert, St pt 
James's Hall 
» 14/3pm. Saturday propien Concert, St. 0 
James's Hall 
» 21| 3pm Saturday Popular Concert, St. ” 
St. James's H. : 
» 28] 3p.m. Saturday Popular Concert, St. ” 
James's Hall ; ; 
» 4} 8pm. Halles Concert, St. James's ” 
al : 
» 3} 830p.m.} Hermann © Franke’s Chamber | 5 


Music Concert, -, Princes | 
‘Hall, Piccadilly 
10 Hermann Franke’s Chamber mei 
. Music Concert, . Princes 
Hall, Piccadilly. au 
Lcndon -Academy. of Music Wee, 





























Bead Students Concert, St. James's 
Hall : 
waa Philharmonic State, ey) 
» 26 Roa Albert Hall Choral| . '» 
iéty. , 
» | 8pm Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption.” . te S97 
Mat. 6 Subscription Concert.’ Dvorak’s |’ Bradford: : 
‘*Stabat Mater” ei ees 
Mar. 24 Derby Choral Union. © ° +], Derby. 
Mar. ‘y ilk Misses Harrison's Subscription Birmingham. 
Popular Concerts. 3 r) 
Mar. 19 Goundd’s “ Redemption.” Leicester: ’ 
Mar. 8 p,m. Monday, Popular Concert | . Bristol. 
poe Pee Colston’ Hall Mr. Riseley's iit 
Band. Hii2- a By 7 
April 3 Cardiff Choral Society Eistedd- Cardiff. 
, Cardiff Choral Society. “ Rose - 











" ‘ of Sharon. ; 
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Herr HYLLESTED, the Danish pianist who inade’such 
a favourable impression on his début at Dudley House 


certs, Copenhagen. He will give a series of recitals at 





Ley 


or handbook. This was the most important early col.’ 


last season, is at present performing at ‘the'State Con- : 


the Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly, during April, We ‘wish a 
him the success that his talents merit. a 
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The cheapest ever offered to the Trade and Public. 
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Price Lists. New Designs every Year. 





write to ELLIS PARR, 16, Long Lane, London, for Illustrated 
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HAAKE PIANOS. 





: . 7 | fron Piano Dealer in the 
n rfect Pianofortes in the World, and can be had from every ! 
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“Beau” Recaicne Onecare. 





UNIVERSALLY USED AND ADMIRED. 


Our ‘‘Concert Organ” is 
conceded to be, and un- 
doubtedly is, the finest single 
manual organ ever produced 
either by us or any other 
manufacturer, and we shall 
be very pleased to have it § ee i 
inspected. It has 7 sets of ae A 4 
reeds in .the treble and 8 in 
the bass, hand and _ foot 
blowers, and ‘‘ Scribner's 
Patent Qualifying Tubes,” 
which make the tone the 
most pipe-like that has ever 


been produced. 
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We claim superiority in large orga, 
and our style 600, double manuals with 
pedals, will be found to be the mo 
complete organ of the kind in the trade 

Our styles 2A and 3A, with and with. 
out pipe tops, are very saleable ordinary 
priced organs. 

As we conduct our own business here, 
dealers save the wholesale dealer’s profit 
in buying from us, and you will thus 
find our prices lower than any other 
maker of high-class organs. We con- 
tinually keep 400 organs in stock, and 
can fill all orders at once. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED FREE IN 
ANY LANGUAGE. 


CO., 


PECIMHBYER « HALL, « AARY » ST, « SLOQOMSPARY, « WE 


Bor Fale by all Rirot Elass Dealero throughout Civilisation. 





Paillard’s Musical Boxes 
ARE THE BEST. 





Can be obtained at almost all the 
Principal Musicsellers and Jewellers 
in the United Kingdom. 





MANUFACTORY AT 


Ste. CROIX, SWITZERLAND. 


LONDON : 


62 HOLBORN VIADUCT. 
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ea We can supply Music Paper ruled as above at 3d. per dozen pages. 
MAGAZINE OF MUSIC OFFICE, 34, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, ELC. 
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Sweet was its blessing, kind its caressing, But now it is fled, — fled far away. 
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I've seen the Forest a . dorned the foremost With flowers of the fairest, most pleasant and gay. Sae 
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this age.of progress, improvements upon 
tinually being made, and music, which is one of the greatest 
brashamianr Dicuss in ‘the world, should ‘take part in the 
advancement, ‘and. hdhe iaowt by a clear, distinct, and easy 
system, that the knowledge of it may be quickly attained, and within 
e reach of persons of every-age and class. 

The present system of staff notation is so difficult that thousands 
who commence studying, finding that they make but little headway, 
presently give up hope of mastering the subject, while great 
numbers of those who continue obtain only a half-knowledge. 

To be brief, the difficulties now experienced arise from expres- 
sing the twelve different sounds contained in the octave, upon 
a stave the lines and spaces of which represent naturally but seven. 
In a return to first a line anda space ‘for each sound— 
will be found the solution of the gp a 

‘The chord of the diminished seventh, or minor ninth, is a good 
illustration of the perplexing nature of the stave. We give the 
chord in one form only, but written according to the domination 
of the different keys. There are practically three forms of this 
chord, which are written in no less than forty-five different ways. 
We give fifteen. 


old methods are con- 


_ singing. 


‘asever, for to alter the tem 
great masters in their integrity would te im 









The difficulties encountered 
x yceteane tee tod te tie ntocignaen eh the sobieet, and te 


designing of a:simpler method. The new system is based upon the 
ise ed scale. A‘system 


| eer aivinion veces “che they d practice of 
on on feconciles the an 

ying, and 
scale is the one ted division of the octave 


music, and meet alike the requirements of harmony, 
and according to this scale all music is written. Therefore, until 
a more perfect division is agreed upon (and we are as far from this 
scale and retain the works of the 
ble) music should 
written upon a stave in accordance with the scale in use, and a 
theory of harmony enunciated consonant with both scale and 
stave. 


This principle we accept and proceed upon, and in bringin 
before the public the writing of music upon “The. Keyboard Stave," 


. it may be remarked that it destroys nothing in the composition of 


any work; it simply alters its representation for the better, and 
clearly shows the position and denomination of every sound and 
chord. 


Chord of the Diminished Seventh or Minor Ninth on the old and new staves, 
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There are twelve different sounds 
in the octave, and the new system 
consists in writing the twelve sounds 


upon a stave where each sound is 


THE KEYBOARD STAVE. 














Ss 
En every hoy tt fo written in the came manner 


Considered in its scientific jos 
the keyboard stave alters nothi 
that is fundamental in any musi 
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epresented by a distinct line and = a. : 

tp« @; each sound being thus pro- - — a = perp me i = yl ee the — 

vided {>r, whatever the key, modifi- —_ a = | avoided: the sew vetaine oil thet fa 

cation or ch f each f key, A eee Ff oe P fox. i; of worth therein, the same notation 

peso | - oe ee + 1 | and signs, with some few exceptions, 
For the sake of clearness the CS 5 sammemad being used ; thus it agrees in many 

stave is assimilated to the keyboard € - and a few hours’ study will enable - 


of the pianoforte or organ, the posi- 
tion of every black ke being repre- 
sented by a black line, and the 
position of every white key by a 
white space., the place where two 
white keys join being indicated by 
a wider space. 


Misi tung } xieetiaaaaae S 


 aead 


those acquainted with the old nota- 
tion both to understand and 

the new. From the following com- 
parison will be seen the advantages 
of the new system over the old. 


Mme: : 
Niaudid ' 


A Comparison of the Old and New Notations, 


A. The lines, ledger lines, and spaces have a different order throughout, and are 
therefore difficult to learn and remember. : 
B. The stave provides for only seven out of the twelve sounds used in the compo- 


sition of music, the ‘others being represented by signs # x, b, bb» 4 and OH Git 


and Ub. 
C. The position upon the stave of sounds constantly ing by the employment 
of these si ait is‘difficult to identify the sounds no ay the theve with the 


a notes of the pe by 0 
. The twelve keys in which music is written are represented in fifteen wa 

£. The connection between the keyboard and the stave on which the scales are 
written being purely arbitrary, it affords no help to the student in translating on to 
the keyboard the notes written upon the stave. 

Scales formed principally of the black keys of the keyboard are difficult to 

read and finger corréctly, the player having to remember the signs denoting the black 
and white keys which may form thé scale. 


A. The lines, ledger lines, end spaces of the stave have the seme order through 
out, and are, therefore, easy to learn and remember. 

&. The lines and spaces of the stave’ provide, naturally, for the twelve diferent 
sounds used in the composition of music; and the sigs BX > bd HAMA Y 


are not red. 

C. Ea sound having one fixed position upon the stave (the staye pictorially 
representing the apr ee) it is easy to identify each sound written therbon with the 
corresponding note of the keyboard. 

D. The twelve keys in which music is written are represented in twelve ways. 

&. The connection between the keyboard and stave is natural, and each scale, 
when written upon the stave, shows its order of sion by tones and semi-tones. 

F. The relative distance the fingers have to travel from one key to another is 
distinctly seen, the black keys being represented by the lines and the white keys by 
the spaces of the stave. It is at once seen whether the key to be struck is white or 
Wack, Thus all the scales may be played with equal ease. 


Comparing the practical difference of the Old and New Systems for the (a) Pianoforte Player and Organist, (b) Singer, and (c) Student 
of Harmony, they are as follows :— 


A. The stave affords no help:to the player; ledger lines are periesing and 
difficult to read, yam erential, to denote change or modulation of key, add to the 
uncertainty ; and affér years of practice many performers are unable to read difficult 
progressions at sighé, and music written in five to seven sharps or flats few.care to play. 

&. Sounds not having a fixed position upon the stave, and each sound being 
presented to the eye in continually varying forms, it is extremely difficult for 
performers to at once comprehend and sing. the exact intervals re nted upon 
the stave. To most’singers it is all but impossible to iy Beton e old notation 
at sight. ba Bao As i alm ecteruancaiaomlen rare iets how far up or down 
is a matter of guesswork. 

C. The theory of harmony requisite to explain and express the intervals, renders 
it n that the same interval should have from two to four names, and be 
written in a like number of ways also that the twelve keys should have fifteen names 
and forms, arising from three being presented in two ways. Also twelve sounds con- 
tained in the octave have, according to the key or change of key, no less than thirty- 
— names they positions upon eight an ee — Sennal ot cnet 
or change of key, over sixty wa ing presen is com of ex 
the same notes are represented in different pn thog as the above mentioned Afsxor Ninth. 

D. LA poe the above poe be = oresent system is complex, hard to under- 
stand, and presents many fictitious and discouraging difficulties to beginners, 
wt as shstacles to the study of srusic, 


act] 
which 





A. The stave being a graphic representation of the keyboard, notes written on the 
stave or on the | ines and spaces may be read with facility, and no accidentals 
being required to denote modification or ge of key the most difficult progres- 
sions “ay fe read with certainty and precision. 

&. Each sound having a definite n upon the stave, its absolute pitch is 
clearly depicted, and the relation of one sound to another being clearly seen, 
the correct singing of intervals after a short time becomes a matter of comparative 
ease, the eye being trained to measure the relative distance between any two sounds, 
and the ear educated to recognise the particular musical effect or pitch of every 


C. In the new system each interval has but one name and way in which it can be 
written ; the twelve keys or scales in which music is written, but twelve names ; each 
of the twelve d:ferent sounds contain in the octave but one name, position, and mode 
of representation upon the stave. com: of the same sounds have but 
one mode in which they can be presented to the eye, as above mentioned Minor Ninth, 
Therefore harmony by the new method can be learned in much less time is 


easier to com © 

D. In contradistinction to this, the new method is —_ and distinct, easily 
learned, and will lessen the labour of both teacher and student, thus acting as an 
incentive to the study of music, 
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\I K J M SMEATON, MES! ROSA SWAEN, Pianoforte, Organ: and 
Panmure Villa, Broughty Ferry, NOB al, t », Oakley Crescent Chelsea, a) 
\M k WALTER MITCHELL, MIS NICHOLS, Pranoforte, 57, Athol Raa 

Kose Cottage, Melrose Bradford. Yorks. Leipsic diploma. 


RUSSELL, 


Cruernsey 


JAMES ( 


jemuverr Cottage, 





James 


Burn, Seeretary, 


Stockwell, 8.W. 


Mest LEGIBLY TRANSPOSED at 6d, 8 

Page. Mss. Copied.  * Profession: al. 
Care of Messrs Cocks and Co., 6, New Bur; 
lington Street, London. 








Names and Addresses, Six Months, 5s. 6d.; Twelve Months, 10s. 6d. 
Including copy of the Magazine, post free monthly. 
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f  NEUMEYER SE 
| PATENT | ‘ 
oo PIANOS. | 
= 7 | THE BEST AND CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. /[B EE 
Sold at all the Best Music Warehouses. || —— 
LONDON WHOLESALE DEPOT | = 


NEUMEYER: HALL, JB 
HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY. W.C- iE 
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WHOLESAbE AGENTS: W. KENT AND €O., 23, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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lished at MAGAZINE OF MUSIC Office, 34, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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4 ieee —-—|Man 0° War SU, 


FOR GIRLS AND Boys, 


PSS For Winter or Summ 
wilh oo Wear. 
-- “—— 7-—-~ [These Sailor Suits are made from 


—--~--—- 4 —[ the best Serges, which are 
ranteed to wear well, : 


For Price List, Patte‘ns, 
—=.-. | and full particulars, wriie ,, 


REDFERN, 


COWES, ISLE 0 ~~ 
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THE CELEBRATED J. THEOBALD & 60.’'S SPECIALITIES. ie 
MAGA. 

All NEW 4s, MUSIC for 1s. 4d.; postage, id extra. Send A Lady w 

for Music List, 1 stamp. All Music at strictly wholesale vege 

prices. boon to thou 

MUSIC ROLLS & CARRIERS, 1s.,1s. 6d.to10s. 6d. each, free. ee 

Is unrivalled for Farmers’, Gardeners’, Foresters’, and Joiners’ Melodeons, Fifes, Banjos, Violins, and all articles connected with Music, at PAPER F 
use. It requires no oil. Sharpen with a spittle or water. | wholesale prices. See Illustrated Catalogue. “ALSO. 
Puts on a keen sharp edge ; no humbug about this. Cut in Hones for Our Special LARGE SQUARE MUSICAL ALBUMS, playing two airs, usual OF K 
azors, Penknives, and Plane Irons, &c. price 35s. ; cash price, 21s. GIVEN 


Axes, Hedge Knives, 
The cheapest Hone in the market when quality is compared. Has 
stood the test of about 100 years. Ask your ironmonger to get you 
one, and give him my address. If he won’t, drop me a note. 
Honourable Mention, Paris, 1878; and Bronze Medal, London 
International Exhibition, 1884, Prices uneased, 9d. to 1s.; in 
beautiful cases, is. 6d. to 2s.; postage, 3d. extra, and on joiners’ 


hones 6d, extra. 


JOHN C, MONTGOMERIE, 


TAM O'SHANTER STONE, HONE WORKS, DALMORE, STAIR, TARBOLTON 
STATION, AYRSHIRE, SCOTLAND. 





** ‘They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
Lhe Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.””—Obdan Zimes. 


TRY THE 


FLYING SCOTCHMAN PEN. 


@@ Sample Box 
with all kinds, by 
post, 1s. 1d. 








Sold by all Stationers 
+ WR Seon VEN 8 CAMERON 

-THE FLYING SCOTCHMAN 
|< ‘ NEUF 4 









7 throughout the «sa 


World. 






1,995 Newspapers recommend M. & C.’s Pens. 


** They are a treasure.""— Standard, 


Patentees of Pens and Penholders, 


=IMACNIVEN AND CAMERON, 
23 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH: Established 1770. 
Pen Makers to Her Majesty’s Government Offices, 

















Positively the last few days at which these Slippers will 
be offered at these prices. 


NORWEGIAN SLIPPERS. GREAT SUCCESS. 


For the last four weeks we have not been able to offer these Slippers to the Public, owing 10 the 
demand being so enormous when we advertised before Christmas, that we have only just been able to 
execute all the orders we received. As many as 


1,578 PAIRS SOLD IN. ONE DAY. 


Having now got over a very large Stock, we once again offer them to the Public at the same 


Prices. 
These slippers are made of Felt throughout, nice looking, trimmed with}Imitation Fur, and are the 
ly the most acceptable. 
are the best 
let, at the 


Low 


most comfortable and easiest slippers ever made, and, for this weather, certain I 
‘The immense number of Repeat Orders, and the warm letters of praise that we receive, 
proofs of the satisfaction they afford. These slippers can be had in either Black or Scar 
tollewing prices, post free :— 

Ladies’ or Children’s, 1s. 6d. per Pair, 3 Pairs for 4s., 6 Pairs, 7s. 

Gents., 18. 9d. per Pair, 3 Pairs 4s. 9d., 6 Pairs 8s, 6d. ; 

Some families have had as many as Twenty-four Pairs for distribution among their friends. 
say when ordering WHAT SIZES THEY REQUIRE and COLOUR, and send Remittance 
Order. ., 
Conjuring Tricks, Magic Lanterns, Steam Engines, Electrical Goods, Toys, etc C 
Illustrations post free one stamp. 


J. THEOBALD AND COMPANY. 


WHOLESALE STORES, 


Customers 
with 


atalogue of 400 





6, Bath Place, Kensington High-Street, Kensington, London, W. 
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MESSRS. 


By EMINENT WRITERS, English and Foreign. 


Music. 8vo. 

iMPR 
“The most i 4 mes work =e its subject in our language . 
“Dr, Grove’s Dictionary will be 


“ As a complete 


Parts I. to XIV. "and Part XIX. 38. 6d. each; Parts 
OMPTU. Vol. II.—IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. "Vol. II.—PLANCHE to SUMER IS ICUME 'N 
many respects a most valuable addition to the musical literature of this country. 

a boon to every intelligent lover of music.”—Saturday Review. 
account of the biographical as well as technical materials relating to the art of music and its histo: 


. in 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S 


ee 
A BDICTIONARY GF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


(A.D, 1450—1884). 
With Illustrations and Woodcuts. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., Director of the Royal College o_ 


XV., XVI, 7s.; Parts XVIL, XVIIL., 





PUBLICATIONS. 


IN. Cloth cases for binding Vols. I., IL, and IIL., 





: A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 
RAMONA. A Story. By HELEN JACKSON. 


could not easily find a more 


DRe CLAUDIUS. MR. ISAACS. 


A NEW SELECTION FROM CHARLES KINGSI 


DAILY THOUGHTS. Selected from the Writings of Charles Kingsley. By His 


Wire. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ This little volume isa birthday book of a unique kind... .. . 


Kingsley’s genius, 
Pill Mall Garde, 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTIO 


Two vols, 


EY'’S WORKS. 


LATE_RIGHT HON, HENRY FAWCETT, LL.D., F. 
N. An Enquiry into the ‘Causes which 


‘Globe 8vo, 12s. 
terest of this novel is of a larger and deeper kind than fiction commonly aspires to. . » « 
F pany heat and pathetic love story.”--Pall Mall Gazette. 
. R. MARION CRAWFORD'S NOVELS. 


A ROMAN SINGER. 


It bears on every page the stamp of 
his frank-hearted hatred of wrong, and his whole-souled allegiance to truth and duty,” 


| irded the general adoption of Free Trade sinc2 its introduction into England. By the 
Shr Hen. Henry Fawcett, LL.D., F.R.S. New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Now publishing, # in Crown 8vo, price as. 6d. each, 








ENGLISH MEN 


—Athenaum. 


LADY BARKER ON WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


LETTERS TO GUY. By Lapy BARKER (Lady Broome), Author of “ Station 


Crown 8vo, Ss. 


Life in New Zealand,” &c. 
| The Times says: 


y. Mr. Grove’s Dictionary is without precedent in England.” Quarterly Review, 





bt Vols. I., Il. and III., 8vo., 21s. each, Vol. 1.—A to 


Is, each 


The ‘ Lette rs to Guy’ demonstrate that the writer has a quick and observant eye, 


which suffers little to escape her in the shape of natural scenery or the characteristics of the people whom 


she meets. 


Intellectuat Life, 


| letters should be 


and familiar letters from a mother to her son 


Read in this light 
they cannot fail to be appreciated and enjoyed 


Bearing in mind that the letters are addressed to a boy in England, they are 
graphic, spark] ing, and amusing. . . . . 


NEW BOOK BY MR, PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 


r8mo, Is. 


“Mrs, Jex Blake has carried out her ideas in an able manner. 


| and cannot fail to be understood. 





OF LETTERS. 





The little book should obtain a wide circulation.’ 


“Etchers and Etching,” 


| 
| THE CARE OF INFANTS: A Manual for Mothers and Nurses. 


Jex Brake, M. 


Ke, 


all that 
oh 


the light of frank, 


Crown 8vo, 8s. od 


veh 


ratty 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. By Puiuir GILnert HAMERTON, Author of * The 
“Thoughts about Art,” 


By Sornra 


Her directions are eminent 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


Ty practices 
Literary Werdd. 


n of St. 


Also in stiff boards, uncut edges, 2s. 6d. each. : us 
h ckeray. By A. Trollo | Charles Lamb. By the Rev. A. Ainger. | Swift. By Leslie Stephen. 
ee By Bye oer oe —— rh ‘John Morley. - Bentley. By Professor R. C. Jebb. Sterne. [By H. D. Traill. 
Gibbon. By J. C. Morison. Bunyan. By J. A. Froude. Dickens. By Professor A. W. Ward. Fielding. By Austin Dobson. 
Shelley. By J. A. Symonds. Pope. By Leslie Stephen. De Gaincey: By Protessor Masson, Sheridan. a Mrs. Oliphant 
Hume. * By Professor Huxley, P.R.S. Byron. By Professor Nichol. Macaulay. By J. GC. Morison. Addison. By W. d; Courthope. 
toldsmith. By William Black. | Cowper. Goldwin Smith. Milton. By M itk Pattison. Bacon, By the Very Rey, the Dea 
Nefoe. [sy W. Minto. | Locke. By 5 ne Fowler. | Hawthorne. By Henry James. Paul an 
s. 3v Principal Shairp. Wordsworth. By F. W. H. Myers. Southey. = Professor Dowden. Coleridge. By H. D. Trail. 
pe! ser, By the Very Rev. the Dean of St. | Dryden. By George Saintsbury. Chaucer. Professor A. W. Ward, te LER AS 9 
Paul's. ' Landor. By Professor Sidney Colvin. ' Gray. By i mund Gosse. oe? Other Volumtes lo follow 
Price SIXPENCE By post Gh sHTPENCE, THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 7 oo = 
IV. he Py ¢ Casting in Bronze. [3y Grorce Simonps. With Illustra: 
al Frince Beware, ud Biase Cone of Wales Geng: Dewe s Ciel Wine | Vv. 49 tebe continued), By Bret Harte, With IMlustr: he s by Hoon 
.S. Bacchante a ntipodes. By Prince Epwarp and Prince Grorce | ‘5 hip 
Il. HM. ALES, Bacchante at the A . pod z Or Pil Biigrtanes By W. Minto. , . _— . ir ant , 
With Illustrations by H. Rytanp. } ‘amily Affair (to be continued), By Huan Conway, Author of “Catled Pa 


IIJ.—_Primroses and Cowslips. By Grant ALLEN. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., BEDFORD. ‘STREET. 


LONDON. 





TWOWORKS ON MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 
By THE Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 


MY MUSICAL LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, 


MUSIC AND MORALS. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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HOW TO MAKE ECONOMICAL SPRING COS- 
TUMES, DOLMANS,, JACKETS, MANTLES, 
Etc. SEE MARCH NUMBERS OF WELDON’S 
MAGAZINES. 


A Lady writes: “ By the aid of your excellent Patterns and the 


explicit directions given in your popular and cheap Magazines, I 
make my own and children’s Dresses. ‘Their cheapness is a great 
boon to thousands of my countrywomen. I recommend them to all 


my friends,”” 


PAPER PATTERN OF THE PRINTEMBPS VISITE. 
ALSO AN EXTRA COLOURED SUPPLEMENT 
OF KNITTING AND CROCHET DESIGNS 
GIVEN AWAY WITH MARCH NUMBER OF 


“WELDON’S 


LADIES’ JOURNAL, 


~Mentaining a Paper Pattern of the Printemps Visite, a 18 


Knitting and Crochet Supplement, 40 Pages of Letterpress, Sixt 
Illustrations of Latest Spring Costumes, combining elegance wit 
economy, How to Knit Useful Garments, and a voluminous amount 
of Instructive Reading. Price 3d., Monthly ; post free, 444 





HOW TO CUT OUT AND MAKE UP SPRING 
MANTLES, COSTUMES, Etc. SEE MARCH 
NUMBER OF 


WELDON’S 
PENNY DRESSMAKER, 


Containing Twenty-eight Pages of Letterpress and Sixty ae 
HM Fashionable Spring Costumes, Dolmans, Jackets, ete. with 

tactical Directions How to Make Up and Cut Ont in the most 
fconomical manner. Price 1d. Monthly ; post free, 114d. 





RRS plot THE FISHWIFE POLO- 
Ty Y ; 
NUMBER OF ITH THE MARCH 


WELDON’S BAZAAR OF 
CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


Cont: aining Gratis Pa 
per Pattern of the Fishwife Polonaise, Twenty- 
ree . <* Letterpress, Seveaty Illustrations of Latest S; _4 
nu ow ed irks, Boys, and Yeung Ladies, Price 1d, Menthly ; 
Sold by all Newsagents, or the Three Magazines sent post free 
for 744d, in stamps, 


WELDON & CO., 7, Southampton St., Strand. 
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£6,000 PRIZES GIVEN to SUBSCRIBERS! 


r_ into 
16th, 


their re 


We 
Three Months (Thirteen Numbers 
holder to one of the following MA’ 


PARTIAL LIST OF PRITES TO BE GIVEN AWAY: 





EVERY SUBSCRIBER GETS A PRESENT. 
This Offer Holds Good until March 16th Only. 


The proprietors of the well known and popular Weekly Paper, THE GOLDEN ARGOBY, being desirous of introducing 


ever 


1 » £6,000 in Prizes. 


home where it is not now taken, have decided ux 


READ OUR 


GREAT O 


FOR ONLY TWO SHILLINGS 


will enter your name on our subscription books and prepa, 




















), and send a 


GNIFICE 


5 Cash P: £100 each £500 
5 as p Presents ot £50 each 380 
10 of £20 ea 200 
10 Cash sot 10 each 100 
10 Cash Prese of £5 ea 650 
3 Elegant Upr right Pianos, £50 each 150 
5 Elegant Cabinet Organs, cg | each 100 
20 Gents’ Solid Gold Watch: C8 eac.: 160 
20 Ladies’ Solid Gold Watches, £5 138 
BO Gents’ Solid sliver Waten ge £6 esee n "80 
ver Watc 8, eac 
80 Boys’ Silver Watches, £: 60 


THE GOLDEN ARGOSY 16 
Rit PRE ate Te ipt in first copy of the paper, whic 


ive away to those who subscribe before 
ER: 


zen, regularly for 


will entitle tho 


20 Eedioe’ Molid Ge gol berts, és geek £80 4 
9 gant Bi yeles ss fivench - 170 
© Gold Pens iders, 9 
ens and Holders, eac 

6 Extension Go aubicers Lo eack 100 
5 Magic Lanterne, 4s. each 00 
5 Boys’ Pocket Knives. 4s. each- - 00 
500 Ladies’ Pocket we 4s. eac. b * 100 
1000 Oil Pictures, 4s. oa . - 200 
600 Solid Gold Rin Be. each + 200 
1000 Autograph Albums, 4s. each - 200 


ana 95,237 OTHER USRFUL A pill VALUABLE PRESENTS, GANGING IN VALUE FROM 


E 10 FOUR SHILLINGS BACH, mak 
thousand subse: 


THE GOLDEN ARGOSY 


taining. Instructive and Popular Weeklies published. 
ns of noted authors. 
ix Mont y RN ht 


is all Ori 


nal, from_the 
Four Shillings for 


in order to secure 100,000 new 8S: 


FOR TWO SHILLINGS firee'n 


For Four Shillings, or 52 stamps, we will send Leis ou ARGOSY, weekly, for 


numbered recat good f 


ARGOSY, 


a rece! ipt, and is sien to @ present ‘tor each receipt 


hepa Foe nted to 


Tieation. an is elegantly 
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y illus 
tions A Nam og Nyy 


Weekly Albion. 
shillings 


b t of Rtershure, 
thet subscribers will 
Guardian 


the ett. sof all 


von Journal. 


Argosy,” asa publication, has 
It is well Lf... clear] 


circulate in 


ba two presents. 
One Year, and four numbered receipts, good for fo' 
Write your name an 


everything 
ted on good paper, 
not ast. af its recommenda. 
the literary matter is of a high order 
any home.—The 


The “Golden Argosy.”"—As the subse 
quarter for an excellent ly 

it is not improbable that the number of 
soon be enormous.—The Lancaste 
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matter 


price ts is ba.) Shillings for Three Months: 
Months, without ant é emia ; but 
NG LIB ER: 


8, we will send you The Golden pete WEFKLY, for 
onths, and one pemberee. receint, 


ac 
2d. post paid, of all 3 or all Newsagents. 


“NOTICES FROM THE PRESS. 


“ Golden é ‘osy” is i Que ofa ouparien weekly 
*published i don. 


gs as crit 


we can recommend it as a eR. 
aoe, ant na puly 


fontsabte pol oo 
ustrated with 


verpooi 


tion is gale & two 
ustrated week] 


We think the paper ought to become popular. There are | Adi 


WHAT SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


they far —— 


“Thave received three copies rot G 
i my expectations. I enclose = Ses 


Derb 
the TATHORY: '"—Miss 


EVANS, = he Cottage, Wellesly Road, Croydon. 
“Ww r enclose you 


‘Street, Glo 5 
wit! 


pro} 


well prin 
shillings a year, and the whole 
ing matter, there being no advertisements. Hap; 
~~" not to require them !—Whitehall Rev: 
e paper abounds with ee  Storios, elevating and 
ure in tone, and with “f oy mes 
. which cannot fail to pe productive of mirth mr good 
humour.—Belfast News-Lette 
The “ Golden Argosy.’ The | proprietors of this well-known 
and highly [aay J weakly ¥ paper are manifesting con. 
The publitetion 


three good reasons why it should 
ted and illustrated, the subscription is only eight 
space is occupied with read. 
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is also very nicely illustrated.—The 
Advertiser. 


adventure, full « 
hold the reader spell. bound. 
Burnley Express and 
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nthe present. 
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py newspaper 
ew, London. 
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possesses no ordinary ak *_The Worcestershire Advertiser. 
Its stories are written with vigour, and are all-engrossing 
—  S travel and 


points 
It 


The paper r is worthy otoy in every home. I enclose 

ts. for tl chester = C. L. HARTLY, Middleton, 
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“ Sirs,— inform you that I have received your 

he ag fee rhe Golden Argosy ;' very well pleased 

with i ae - other 6s., and 2s. before, total, 4s., for 12 

months — am wr Sirs, yours respectfully, JOHN SCOTT, 
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rip to six months."—Mr. MOSES WADDING. 


&, Elgin Street, Preston, 
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PATENT SOSTENENTE. 


enn SM 


ON THE THREE 
YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


Gold BWedals af fBe Brincipal gnfernationat | ae f 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SOMS’ Horizontal and Upright. roB. Gn 
contain the following valuable Improvements: © a a q 


She Brinsmead Satent Ferfect Check Repeater Action,” 


This nvention enables the pianist to produce effects previously unattainable; the touch is so perfect that a note can te repeated as eC 
can move, even when the key is de epressed to an eighth of an inch of its utmost limit. The force of blow on the string is greatly augmented, ad u 
much-increased power of tone. From its special construction the action is far more durable than the ordinary mechanism in genera) use, and Le remains 


under conditions when most actions would fail. 





She Brinsmead Satent Sostencente Sounding - Boord. 


This Roubding Board, constructed upon new and novel principles, covers the entire area below the wrest plank, and is 2, to a rim of resopant Ww 
greatly increases its reedom and also its vibratory power. Changes of temperature have no effect on this sounding board, provision being ‘made. for 


contraetion. - The retention of all the original fine qualities of tone are thus retained under trying conditions. Se dee 





She Brinsmead Batent Tone D ateasan: Sedat. 


This improvement enables the performer to sustain one or any number of notes at pleasure, whilst it leaves both hands ay, to Play on any Fortion of 
Beautiful orchestral effects can thus be introduced. aS 


She Brinsmead Setent - Consolidated Metal Frome. 


This Frame is in one piece, and the same principle is applied in Horizontal and Upright Iron Grands ; t solidity is thus obtained, the. pianos stai 2 
tune, the expansion and contraction of the frame and strings y ate heat and cold being equalised. The i nell 2 ‘strength admits of a longer ep and - 


whiclva greatly-improved tone is produced. 





eee 





She Brinsmcad Batemt Fone ogee 


The Compensator, by means of a leverage quali of regulated by screws, — the soundly board to suit the ag te of po strings thus giving in 
and producing a full, powerful, yet sweet, voice-like quality of tone. 


She Brinsimead Satent Fone Renovator, 


The Tone Renovator, by raising or lowering the strings, increases or decreases’ their strain upon the soufi ding-board, thus admitting’ of the’ preston ae 
balancing the pressure of the strings to that of the sounding-board. The original pressure can thus bae —_ to beaealt at any beasid so restoring the pristine cualit 


after many years of use. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD. & SONS, 


18, 20, AND 22, WIGMORE STREET, W., AND THE. BRINSMEAD ‘WORKS, GRA A ON 


rip % 


KENTISH TOWN, NW. 
CATALOGUES FRE + 








London : Printed by Judd and Co., St. Andrew's Mill, Doctn’ Commons E.C.. 








